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i1HE PORTSMOUTH PEACE CONFERENCE. 


BY F. DE MARTENS. 





For five weeks the attention of the whole civilized world was 
centred on the little town of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
where had come together the representatives of the two great 
belligerent nations, Russia and Japan, whose mission was to en- 
deavor to put an end to a destructive war which had been raging 
in the Far East for eighteen months. That all countries were 
interested in this meeting is easily understood, for the diplomatic 
negotiations were conducted in an absolutely exceptional man- 
ner and the objects at stake were far-reaching. It was evident to 
everybody that this conference was not only going to stop the war, 
but, at the same time, was to create a completely new state of 
things in the Far East. And a still further cause of interest in 
the reunion sprang from the world’s admiration for the generous 
spirit of initiative shown by President Roosevelt, who had brought 
together the two warring peoples whose representatives were as- 
sembled on the hospitable shores of America for the purpose of 
making “a just and lasting peace.” 

On September 5th, the treaty of peace was concluded. It is 
quite evident that, at the present writing, before the ratification 
and promulgation of the act, it is not possible to give an exact 
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and impartial opinion of the work accomplished at Portsmouth. 
Yet, because of the exceptional interest which the treaty has 
awakened, it may be well, even now, to try and throw some light 
on certain of its judicial and diplomatic bearings. But, in so 
doing, I ought to inform the reader at the very outset that he 
must not expect from me any revelations, concerning either the 
conduct of the diplomatic negotiations or the factors which 
finally brought about the conclusion of the treaty. I should 
like to present some observations on the exceptional circum- 
stances under which the Portsmouth Conference worked and 
which nevertheless ended in the conclusion of a peace. Because 
of the great importance which precedent plays in diplomatic 
affairs, it has appeared to me absolutely necessary to point out 
the conflicts and misunderstandings which may arise at future 
conferences conducted on the lines followed by the representatives 
of Russia and Japan at Portsmouth. 

Before taking up the question of the conduct of the negotia- 
tions at the Conference, I wish once more to dwell on the im- 
portant bearing on this whole affair of President Roosevelt’s acts. 

Last May, the Chief Magistrate of the United States made 
known to the Emperor of Russia and the Emperor of Japan his 
sincere belief that the moment was come for the two belligerents 
to ask themselves the question whether it was not possible to put 
an end to the war and conclude peace. In some quarters, there 
was a disposition to look upon this initiative of the President as 
misplaced, if not quite contrary to all laws. It is my opinion, 
however, that this action of Mr. Roosevelt was absolutely in 
accord with the new and nobler ideas solemnly sanctioned by 
The Hague Conference of 1899. It was then and there that 
twenty-five Powers of Europe, America and Asia took upon them- 
selves the moral engagement not to rebuff the good offices of a 
neutral State in the case of international conflicts. The 
American delegation to The Hague Conference proposed the 
idea that, when difficulties arose between nations, neutrals might 
be called upon to offer their good offices, in order to smooth 
away existing causes of dispute, and thus prevent war. The 
French delegation also developed the same proposition. 

In view of these plain facts, it cannot be questioned that 
President Rocsevelt’s action was perfectly correct, based as it 
was not only on moral grounds, but also on solid legal grounds. 
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It should be furthermore noted that the initiative of the Presi- 
dent of the United States was forthwith seconded by the Em- 
peror of Germany, and by the general approval of all nations 
of the civilized world. Consequently, the generous action of 
President Roosevelt ought to be applauded, not only by the 
American people, but by the whole universe. And may I be per- 
mitted to express the hope that President Roosevelt’s conduct 
may serve as a worthy example for others to follow? 

In accordance with the proposal of President Roosevelt, Rus- 
sia and Japan named their plenipotentiaries, who were sent to 
Portsmouth, and on August 10th began the negotiations between 
the two belligerent nations. 

In order to comprehend the manner in which the negotiations 
at Portsmouth were conducted, and how the final result was ob- 
tained, it is indispensable to take into account all the exceptional 
circumstances under which those negotiations were carried on. 
Two circumstances especially had a decisive influence on the con- 
duct of the business, viz., the fact that there was no armistice 
between the land and sea forces of the two belligerent nations at 
the moment of the opening of the Conference, and the complete 
ignorance in which everybody was kept concerning the conditions 
of peace which Japan intended to try to force Russia to accept. 
These two things played such an important part, that I think it 
necessary to devote a few words to their consideration. 

I take up first the matter of the armistice, or rather the ab- 
sence of an armistice. If one runs over the history of those diplo- 
matic negotiations whose purpose it was to conclude a peace be- 
tween two warring nations, it will be found that almost never 
have belligerent governments begun negotiations until military 
operations were first suspended. It might even be proclaimed as 
a recognized principle of international law that a suspension of 
arms, or an armistice, should always precede peace negotiations. 
Thus, if we examine the peace treaties since the beginning of the 
last century, we find that a truce was invariably declared before 
the diplomats came together. 

In 1866 Austria and Prussia concluded to put an end to the 
war that had broken out between them in Bohemia. So the 
fighting was stopped while the pourparlers were in operation at 
Nikolsburg. When in February, 1871, Thiers and Jules Favre 
went to Ferriéres to consult with Count Bismarck about the 
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possibility of peace between France and Germany, an armistice 
was the preliminary condition for the meeting of the negotiators 
who later drew up the preliminary treaty of peace at Versailles. 
The same rule has been observed by other belligerent Powers, and 
especially by Russia and Turkey in 1878. 

It is only proper that diplomatic negotiations looking towards 
peace should never run the risk of being interrupted by fresh acts 
of hostility by armies in the field. This principle is so solidly 
established that the exception created by the Portsmouth Con- 
ference cannot overturn it. Quite the contrary; for it is this 
very exception which proves the practical and indisputable ad- 
vantage of this principle. Thus, to cite an example drawn from 
this very Portsmouth Conference, during the voyage of the Rus- 
sian and Japanese plenipotentiaries to America, the Japanese 
land and sea forces disembarked on the island of Saghalin, a 
large portion was conquered, and even the name of the island 
was changed. Up to the moment of this occupation, the Japan- 
ese had not a square foot of Russian territory in their possession ; 
and later, in the course of the peace negotiations, this conquest 
was made to play an important part; the demand was made that 
Russia cede this great island to Japan. If an armistice, or even 
a suspension of arms, had been concluded before the Conference 
was arranged, this conquest could not have taken place. Diplo- 
matic negotiations carried on under such circumstances are liable 
at any moment to give rise to surprises. 

To show the practical bearing of these observations, it may be 
well to point out other surprises that might have happened dur- 
ing the Conference. Let us suppose that the plenipotentiaries 
had agreed on the stipulations of the proposed treaty of peace, 
and that they were on the point of signing the document, when, 
suddenly, it was learned that the Japanese army had obtained 
another brilliant victory over the Russian army. Is it not evi- 
dent that this fresh feat of arms might have changed the whole 
diplomatic situation, given rise to new exigencies and checked, 
at the very conclusion of its labors, the entire work of the Con- 
ference? Or, on the other hand, if General Linievitch had 
been able, on the eve of the Portsmouth treaty, to inflict a de- 
feat on the Japanese, is it not plain that this fact would have 
had a decisive influence on the conduct of the Russian Govern- 
ment and have retarded the signing of the convention ? 
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But neither of these things happened in the case under review. 
The two armies of Russia and Japan remained in their camps 
and only a few slight skirmishes took place. Yet, it should be 
remembered that, if there was a de facto suspension of arms and 
if military operations did not upset the labors of the diplomats, 
this was largely due to the physical and climatic conditions of 
Manchuria, where until early September torrential rains pre- 
cluded action on the part of either army. 

The other peculiar characteristic of the Portsmouth Conference 
was the complete darkness in which we all were concerning the 
conditions on which Japan would make peace. Heretofore, 
when a defeated nation found herself forced to enter into diplo- 
matic pourparlers looking to a conclusion of peace, proposed by 
her adversary, the latter never made a secret of the conditions. 
Consequently, when the negotiations began, a fixed programme 
had already been settled upon in such cases, and the representa- 
tives of the belligerent nations could forthwith consider the 
exigencies of the one party and the desires of the other. A peace 
conference, which is to treat concerning the most important in- 
terests of nations, should not be a sort of surprise-box, but all 
the details should be carefully arranged beforehand. 

Before coming to the Conference, the Japanese Government 
had refused to communicate to anybody whatsoever its wishes or 
demands. It is almost certain that not even England, her ally, 
knew what were Japan’s conditions of peace. The consequence 
was that, when we met, the intentions of one of the parties to 
the Conference were quite unknown. It was evident, therefore, 
that this state of obscurity which continually surrounded the 
proceedings was sure to give rise to surprises and dangerous mis- ~ 
understandings, which was the case more than once. 

The Portsmouth Conference, consequently, so it seems to me, 
teaches the necessity for Governments intending to take part in 
an international meeting to settle beforehand the various points 
which are to be considered. If this general rule ought to be 
applied to all international conferences, it is especially necessary 
that it be observed in the case of peace conferences. 

Now that I have touched upon some of the exceptional features 
of the Portsmouth Conference, I will consider briefly the conduct 
of the negotiations, in which I took a modest part. But, as I 
have already said, it is not my intention to make any sensational 
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revelations or indulge even in any criticisms. The moment has 
not yet come to examine the Conference critically; and, as for 
revelations, there remains but little to reveal after the work in 
that direction of the thousand-eyed American Press, about whose 
réle at Portsmouth I will take the liberty to make a few remarks. 

Heretofore it has been an axiom in the diplomatic world that 
absolute secrecy concerning the proceedings of a Conference is 
the sine gua non of its success. Consequently, at the first sitting 
of all international congresses, the delegates of the various gov- 
ernments represented agree to reveal nothing that transpires 
there. This rule was also observed on the opening day of the 
Portsmouth Conference. In European countries, the keeping of 
the promise is nearly always possible. In the United States, the 
contrary has been found to be true. It is an admitted fact that 
most of the secret negotiations of the Conference were revealed 
and immediately published by the American newspapers. 

The pressmen or correspondents of the American dailies know 
no secret. In their eyes, the public has the right to be told of 
everything that interests it; and, as the Portsmouth Conference 
held the attention not only of the American people, but of the 
whole world, the American Press considered it to be the duty of 
every “newspaper man,” worthy of the name, to take all possible 
means to put the public aw courant of everything said and done 
at the Navy Yard, and elsewhere too. I am certain that in no 
other country and at no other international congress has the 
Press played so important a part as in the United States at the 
Portsmouth Conference; and I consider it my duty to add that 
never perhaps has the daily journal exercised so beneficent an 
influence as during these proceedings. The fact is that, as the 
whole universe and the United States in particular most earnestly 
desired the end of the war and the establishment of peace, the 
American Press put itself, at the very beginning of the Ports- 
mouth negotiations, at the service of this noble idea. 

If, at the beginning of the negotiations, American sympathies 
leaned perhaps a little more towards the Japanese, the Amer- 
ican Press did much to hold the balance even between the two 
belligerents. From the moment when the newspaper world in 
the United States was convinced that Russia had the right to 
expect respect for its interests and dignity, the American Press 
changed its attitude, perceiving that only by respecting these 
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just requirements of Russia could there be any hope of securing 
peace. Then it was that the daily organs of the United States 
became a powerful auxiliary of the friends of peace and con- 
cord. It is, therefore, with the greatest pleasure that I render 
this homage to the American Press, and seize the occasion to 
express my personal gratitude for the kind and honorable way 
in which I was treated by the pressmen of the United States. 
The conclusion which I would draw from the foregoing facts 
is this: though secrecy should continue to be the rule generally 
observed in these international diplomatic meetings, circum- 
stances sometimes require that this course should be abandoned. 
During three long weeks the pourparlers between the repre- 
sentatives of the two Powers seemed to show the absolute im- 
possibility of attaining the desired object, that is; peace. There 
were especially two obstacles in the way—the Japanese demands 
that Russia should cede Saghalin and that Russia should pay 
Japan a war indemnity. These two conditions Russia categoric- 
ally rejected, and the failure of the Conference seemed inevi- 
table. Then it was that the President of the United States, again 
basing his action on the principles of The Hague Convention, 
considered himself once more justified in intervening between 
the two disputing nations. At first, Mr. Roosevelt proposed that 
a Commission composed of neutrals, whose decision, however, 
would not be binding on the contending parties, should fix the 
amount of the sum that Russia should pay to Japan. But this 
proposal was immediately abandoned because of its evidently im- 
practicable nature. The second intervention of the President 
was more effective and happy. Japan was now to be asked to 
withdraw her demand for an indemnity, and the Tsar, who de- 
sired sincerely to see the unfortunate war ended, was to consent 
to the cession of the southern portion of the island of Saghalin. 
It was at the sitting of August 29th that an accord, based on these 
mutual concessions, was brought about; and, during the six days 
that followed, the stipulations of the definitive treaty of peace 
were drawn up by a commission named for that purpose. At last, 
on September 5th, the treaty was concluded, and a battery of 
artillery, in front of the building where the sittings had been 
held, fired a salute of nineteen guns in honor of the great event. 
Such, in a few words, were the circumstances attending the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Peace of Portsmouth. Although the 
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various stipulations of this document are already known to the 
world, it does not seem to me proper to consider them here, as 
the instrument has not yet been ratified by the two sovereigns of 
Russia and Japan. But a few general reflections will be in order ; 
for the negotiations over this treaty, as well as the whole conduct 
of the war, present odd and exceptional peculiarities. 

Thus, though for eighteen months a bitter and mighty con- 
flict was waged between two great military nations; though bat- 
tles, almost unexampled as regards the number of troops engaged 
and the intensity of artillery fire, were fought,—yet all these 
bloody encounters and these gigantic operations were carried on, 
not on the territories of the belligerent states, but within the 
boundaries of a neutral Power! Furthermore, it should be noted 
that Chinese neutrality had been solemnly guaranteed at the 
opening of the campaign by both of the belligerents, as well as by 
the great neutral Powers. Never before, in the history of the 
civilized world, has a war been conducted under such conditions. 

These peculiarities of the Russo-Japanese war are evidently 
reflected in the character of the stipulations of the treaty of peace. 
Of the fifteen articles of that document, more than half have to 
do with the rights of territorial possession and the sovereignty of 
Corea and China—that is to say, of two states which were in no 
way belligerents, but formally and legally neutral. The clauses 
of the treaty which relate to the island of Saghalin, to the fisheries 
on the Siberian coast and to the renewal of commercial relations 
between Russia and Japan, these clauses alone have a direct and 
exclusive relation to the contracting and recently hostile states. 
It would be hard to find a similar example in the peace treaties 
concluded up to the present time by civilized nations. 

In closing, perhaps I may be permitted to express my personal 
and unhesitating opinion that the Treaty of Portsmouth will re- 
main for the future a solid ground of concord between Russia and 
Japan, and that it will constitute at the same time a strong tie of 
friendship between Russia and the United States. The Russian 
nation will never forget the generous initiative taken by the 
President of the great American Republic; and Russia’s repre- 
sentatives at the Portsmouth Conference will always recall with 
peculiar pleasure the cordial and sympathetic hospitality which 


they enjoyed on American soil. 
F. pE Martens. 























ENGLISH IDIOSYNCRASIES.—I. 


BY W. D. HOWELLS. 





NortHING is so individual in any man as the peculiar blend of 
characteristics which he has inherited from his racial ancestries. 
The Englishman, who leaves the stamp of the most distinct per- 
sonality upon others, is the most mixed, the most various, the 
most relative of all men. He is not English except as he is 
Welsh, Dutch, and Norman, with “a little Latin and less Greek ” 
from his earliest visitors and invaders. This conception of him 
will indefinitely simplify the study of his nature if it is made 
in the spirit of the frank superficiality which I propose to 
myself. After the most careful scrutiny which I shall be able 
to give him, he will remain, for every future American, the con- 
tradiction, the anomaly, the mystery which I expect to leave him. 


I. 

No error of the’ Englishman’s latest invader is commoner than 
the notion, which perhaps soonest suggests itself, that he is a sort 
of American, tardily arriving at our kind of consciousness, with 
the disadvantages of an alien environment, after apparently hope- 
less arrest in unfriendly conditions. The reverse may much 
more easily be true; we may be a sort of Englishmen, and the 
Englishman, if he comes to us and abides with us, may become 
a sort of American. But that is the affair of a possible future, 
and the actual Englishman is certainly not yet any sort of 
American, unless, indeed, for good and for bad, he is a better 
sort of Bostonian. He does not even speak the American lan- 
guage, whatever outlandish accent he uses in speaking his own. 
It may be said, rather too largely, too loosely, that the more cul- 
tivated he is, the more he will speak like a cultivated American, 
until you come to the King, or the Royal Family, with whom a 
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strong German accent is reported to prevail. The Englishman 
may write American, if he is a very good writer, but in no case 
does he spell American. He prefers, as far as he remembers it, the 
Norman spelling, and, the Conqueror having said “ gedle,” the 
Conquered print “ gaol” which the American invader must pro- 
nounce “ jail,” not “ gayol.” 

The mere mention of the Royal Family advances us to the 
most marked of all the superficial English characteristics; or, 
perhaps, loyalty is not superficial, but is truly of the blood and 
bone, and not reasoned principle, but a passion induced by 
the general volition. Whatever it is, it is one of the most 
explicitly as well as the most tacitly pervasive of the English 
idiosyncrasies. A few years ago—say, fifteen or twenty— 
it was scarcely known in its present form. It was not 
known at all with many in the time of the latest and 
worst of the Georges, or the time of the happy-go-lucky sailor 
William ; in the earlier time of Victoria, it was a chivalrous de- 
votion among the classes, and with the masses an affection which 
almost no other sovereign has inspired. I should not be going 
farther than some Englishman if I said that her personal char- 
acter saved the monarchy; when she died there was not a vestige 
of the republican dream which had remained from a sentiment 
for “the free peoples of antiquity” rather than from the Com- 
monwealth. Democracy had indeed effected itself in a widespread 
socialism, but the kingship was safe in the hearts of the Queen’s 
subjects when the Prince of Wales, who was the first of them, 
went about praising loyalty as prime among the civic virtues 
and duties. The notion took the general fancy, and met with an 
acceptance in which the old superstition of kings by divine right 
was resuscitated with the vulgar. One of the vulgar lately 
said to an American woman who owned that we did not yield an 
equal personal fealty to all our Presidents, “Oh, yes, but you 
know that it is only your people that choose the President, but 
God gave us the King.” Nothing could be opposed to a belief 
sc simple, as in the churches of the eldest faith the humble wor- 
shipper could not well be told that the picture or the statue of 
his adoration was not itself sacred. In fact, it is not going too 
far, at least for a very adventurous spirit, to say that loyalty 
with the English is a sort of religious principle. What is with 
us more or less a joke, sometimes bad, sometimes good, namely, 
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our allegiance to the powers that be in the person of the Chief 
Magistrate, is with them a most serious thing, at which no man 
may smile without loss. 

I was so far from wishing myself to smile at it, that I darkled 
most respectfully about it, without the courage to inquire directly 
into the mystery. If it was often on my tongue to ask, “ What is 
loyalty? How did you come by it? Why are you loyal?”—I felt 
that it would be embarrassing when it would not be offensive, 
and I should vainly plead in excuse that this property of theirs 
mystified me the more because it seemed absolutely left out of the 
American nature. I perceived that in the English it was not less 
really present because it was mixed, or used to be mixed, with 
scandal that the alien can do no more than hint at. That sort 
of abuse has long ceased, and if one were now to censure the King, 
or any of the Royal Family, it would be felt to be rather ill-bred, 
and quite unfair, since royalty is in no position to reply to criti- 
cism. Even the Socialists would think it ill-mannered, though 
in their hearts, if not in their sleeves, they must all the while be 
smiling at the notion of anything sacred in the Sovereign. 

Loyalty, like so many other things in England, is a convention 
to which the alien will tacitly conform in the measure of his good 
taste or his good sense. It is not his affair, and in the mean time 
it is a most curious and interesting spectacle; but it is not more 
remarkable, perhaps, than the perfect acquiescence in the aristo- 
cratic forms of society which hedge the King with their divinity. 
We think that family counts for much with ourselves, in New 
England or in Virginia; but it counts for nothing at all in com- 
parison with the face value at which it is current in England. 
We think we are subject to our plutocracy, when we are very much 
out of humor or out of heart, in some such measure as the com- 
moners of England are subject to the aristocracy ; but that is non- 
sense. A very rich man with us is all the more ridiculous for his 
more millions; he becomes a byword if not a hissing; he is the 
meat of the paragrapher, the awful example of the preacher; his 
money is found to smell of his methods. But in England, the 
greater a nobleman is, the greater his honor. The American 
mother who imagines marrying her daughter to an English duke, 
cannot even imagine an English duke—say, like him of Devon- 
shire, or him of Northumberland, or him of Norfolk—with the 
social power and state which wait upon him in his duchy and in 
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the whole realm ; and so is it in degree down to the latest and low- 
est of the baronets, and of those yet humbler men who have been 
knighted for their merits and services in medicine, in literature, 
in art. The greater and greatest nobles are established in a fear 
which is very like what the fear of God used to be when the 
common people feared Him; and, though they are potent political 
magnates, they mainly rule as the King himself does, through 
the secular reverence of those beneath them for their titles and 
the visible images of their state. They are wealthy men, of 
course, with so much substance that, when one now and then 
attempts to waste it, he can hardly do so; but their wealth 
alone would not establish them in the popular regard. His 
wealth does no such effect for Mr. Astor in England; and mere 
money, though it is much desired by all, is no more venerated in 
the person of its possessor than it is with us. It is ancestry, it is 
the long uncontested primacy of families first in their 
place, time out of mind, that lays its resistless hold upon 
the fancy and bows the spirit before it. By means of this 
comes the sovereign effect in the political as well as the social 
state; for, though the people vote into or out of power those who 
vote other people into or out of the administration, it is always— 
or so nearly always that the exception proves the rule—family 
that rules, from the King down to the least attaché of the most 
unimportant embassy. No doubt many of the English are restive 
under the fact; and, if one had asked their mind about it, one 
might have found them frank enough; but, never asking, it was 
with amusement that I heard said once, as if such a thing had 
never occurred to anybody before, “ Yes, isn’t it strange that 
those few families should keep it all among themselves!” It 
was a slender female voice, lifted by a young girl with an air of 
pensive surprise, as at a curious usage of some realm of faery. 
England is in fact, to the American, always a realm of faery, 
in its political and social constitution. It must be owned, con- 
cerning the government by family, that it works, and works well. 
That justifies it, so far as the exclusion of the immense majority 
from the administration of their own affairs can be justified by 
anything; though I hold that the worst form of graft in office 
is hardly less justifiable: it is, at least, one of the people picking 
their pockets. But it is the universal make-believe behind all the 
practical virtue of the state that constitutes the English 
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monarchy a realm of faery. The whole population, both the great 
and the small, by a common effort of the will, agree that there 
is a man or a woman of a certain line who can rightfully in- 
herit the primacy amongst them, and can be dedicated through 
this right to live the life of a god, to be so worshipped and 
flattered, so cockered about with every form of moral and ma- 
terial flummery, that he or she may well be more than human not. 
to be made a fool of. Then, by a like prodigious stroke of voli- 
tion, the inhabitants of the enchanted island universally agree 
that there is a class of them which can be called out of their 
names in some sort of title, bestowed by some ancestral or actual 
prince, ard can forthwith be something different from the 
rest, who shall thenceforth do them reverence, them and their 
heirs and assigns, forever. By this amusing process, the realm 
of faery is constituted, a thing which could not have any exist- 
ence in nature, yet by its existence in fancy becomes the most 
absolute of human facts. 
II. 

It is not surprising that, in the conditions which ensue, snob- 
bishness should abound; the surprising thing would be if it did 
not abound. Even with ourselves, who by a seven years’ struggle 
burst the faery dream a century ago, that least erected spirit 
rears its loathly head from the dust at times, and in our polite 
press we can read much if we otherwise see nothing of its subtle 
influence. But no evil is without its compensating good, and the 
good of English snobbishness is that it has reduced loyalty, 
whether to the prince or to the patrician, from a political to a 
social significance. That is, it does so with the upper classes; 
with the lower, loyalty finds expression in an unparalleled patriot- 
ism. An Englishman of the humble or the humbler life may know 
very well that he is not much in himself; but he believes that 
England stands for him, and that royalty and nobility stand 
for England. Both of these, there, are surrounded by an atmos- 
phere of reverence wholly inconceivable to the natives of a coun- 
try where there are only millionaires to revere. 

The most curious thing is that the persons in the faery dream 
seem to believe it as devoutly as the simplest and humblest of the 
dreamers. The persons in the dream apparently take themselves 
as seriously as if there were or could be in reality kings and lords. 
They could not, of course, do so if they were recently dreamed, 
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as they were, say, in the France of the Third Empire. There, one 
fancies, these figments must have always been smiling in each 
others’ faces when they were by themselves. But the faery dream 
holds solidly in England because it is such a very old dream. 
Besides, the dream does not interfere with the realities; it even 
honors them. If a man does any great thing in England, the 
chief figure of the faery dream recognizes his deed, stoops to him, 
lifts him up among the other figures, and makes him part of the 
dream forever. After that he has standing, such as no man may 
have with us for more than that psychological moment, when 
all the papers cry him up, and then everybody tries to forget him. 
But, better than this, the dream has the effect, if it has not the 
fact, of securing every man in his place, so long as he keeps to it. 
Nowhere else in the world is there so much personal inde- 
pendence, without aggression, as in England. There is appar- 
ently nothing of it in Germany; in Italy, every one is so courteous 
and kind that there is no question of it; in the French Republic 
and in our own, it exists in an excess that is molestive and inva- 
sive; in England alone does it strike the observer as being of 
exactly the just measure. | 

Very likely the observer is mistaken, and in the present case he 
will not insist. After all, even the surface indications in such 
matters are slight and few. But what I noted was that, though 
the simple and humble have to go to the wall, and for the most 
part go to it unkicking, in England they were, on their level, re- 
spectfully and patiently entreated. At a railroad junction one 
evening, when there was a great hurrying up stairs and down, 
and a mad seeking of wrong trains by right people, the company’s 
servants who were taking tickets, and directing passengers this 
way and that, were patiently kind with futile old men and 
women, who came up, in the midst of their torment, and pestered 
them with questions as to the time when trains that had not ar- 
rived would leave after they did arrive. I shuddered to think 
what would have at least verbally happened to such inquirers with 
us; but, there, not only their lives but their feelings were safe, 
and they could go away with such self-respect as they had quite 
intact. In no country less good-hearted than England could any- 
thing so wrong-headed as the English baggage system be suffered. 
But, there, passengers of all kinds help the porters to sort their 
trunks from other people’s trunks, on arrival at their stations, 
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and apparently think it no hardship. The porters, who do not 
seem especially inspired persons, have a sort of guiding instinct 
in the matter, and wonderfully seldom fail to get the things to- 
gether for the cab, or to get them off the cab, and, duly labelled, 
into the luggage-van. Once, at a great junction, my porter seemed 
to have missed my train, and after vain but not unconsidered 
appeals to the guard, I had to start without it. At the next 
station, the company telegraphed back at its own cost the vo- 
luminous message. of my anxiety and indignation, and I was 
assured that the next train would bring my valise from Crewe 
to Edinburgh. When I arrived at Edinburgh, I casually men- 
tioned my trouble to a guard whom I had not seen before. He 
asked. how the bags were marked, and then he said they had come 
with us. My porter had run with them to my train, but in des- 
pair of getting to my car with his burden, had put them into 
the last luggage-van, and all I had to do was now to identify 
them at my journey’s end. 

Why one does not, guiltily or guiltlessly, claim other people’s 
baggage, I do not know; but apparently it is not the custom. Per- 
haps in this, the deference for any one within his rights, peculiar 
to the faery dream, operates the security of the respective owners 
of baggage that could otherwise easily be the general prey. 
While I saw constant regard paid for personal rights, I saw only 
one case in which they were offensively asserted. This was in 
starting from York for London, when we attempted to take pos- 
session of a compartment we had paid for from the nearest junc- 
tion, in order to make certain of it. We found it in the keeping 
of a gentleman who had turned it from a non-smoking into a 
smoking compartment, and bestrewn it with his cigar ashes. 
When told by the porters that we had engaged the compartment, 
he refused to stir, and said that he had paid for his seat, and 
he should not leave it till he was provided with another. In vain 
they besought him to consider our hard case, in being kept out of 
our own, and promised him another place as good as the one he 
held. He said that he would not believe it till he saw it, and 
as he would not go to see it, and it could not be brought to him, 
there appeared little chance of our getting rid of him. I thought 
it best to let him and the porters fight it out among themselves. 
When a force of guards appeared, they were equally ineffective 
against the intruder, who could not or did not say that he did 
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not know the compartment was engaged. Suddenly, for no 
reason, except that he had sufficiently stood, or sat, upon his 
rights, he rose, and the others precipitated themselves upon his 
hand-baggage, mainly composed of fishing-tackle, such as a gentle- 
man carries who has been asked to somebody’s fishing, and bore it 
away to another part of the train. They left one piece behind, 
and the porter who came back for it was radiantly smiling, as 
if the struggle had been an agreeable exercise, and he spoke of his 
antagonist without the least exasperation; evidently, he regarded 
him as one who had justly defended himself from corporate ag- 
gression ; his sympathies were with him rather than with us, per- 
haps because we had not so vigorously asserted ourselves. 

A case in which a personal wrong rather than a personal 
right was offensively asserted, was that of a lady, young and too 
fair to be so unfair, in a crowded train coming from the Don- 
caster Races to York. She had kept a whole first-class compart- 
ment to herself, putting her maid into the second-class adjoining, 
and heaping the vacant seats with her hand baggage, which had 
also overflowed into the corridor. At the time the train started 
she was comforting herself in her luxurious solitude with a cup 
of tea, and she stood up, as if to keep other people out. But, 
after waiting, seven of us, in the corridor, until she should offer 
to admit us, we all swarmed in upon her, and made ourselves 
indignantly at home. When it came to that she offered no pro- 
test, but gathered up her belongings, and barricaded herself with 
them. Among the rest there was a typewriting machine, but 
what manner of young lady she was, or whether of the journalist- 
ic or the theatrical tribe, has never revealed itself to this day. 
We could not believe that she was very high-born, not nearly so 
high, for instance, as the old lady who helped dispossess her, and 
who, when we ventured the hope that it would not rain on the 
morrow, which was to be St. Leger Day, almost lost the kindness 
for us inspired by some small service, because we had the bad 
taste to suggest such a possibility for so sacred a day. 

I never saw people standing in a train, except once, in a very 
crowded car in Wales, when two women, decent elderly persons, 
got in and were suffered to remain on foot by the young men who 
had comfortable places. No one dreamed, apparently, of offering 
to give up his seat, and I had some ado to make one of the poor 
things sit on the end of my inverted valise. On the other hand, 
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a superior civilization is shown in what I may call the manual 
forbearance of the trolley and railway folk, who are so apt to 
nudge and punch you at home here, when they wish your atten- 
tion. The like happened to me only once in England, and that 
was at Liverpool, where the tram-conductor, who laid hands on 
me instead of speaking, had perhaps been corrupted by the unseen 
American influences of a port at which we arrive so abundantly 
and indiscriminately. 
III. 

I did not resent the touch, though it is what every one is ex- 
pected to do, if aggrieved, and every one else does it in England. . 
Within his rights, every one is safe; though there may be some 
who have no rights. If there were, I did not see them, and I 
suppose that; as an alien, I might have refused to stand up and 
uncover when the band began playing “ God Save the King,” as it 
did at the end of every musical occasion; I might have urged 
that, being no subject of the King, I did not feel bound to join in 
the general prayer. But that would have been churlish, and, 
where every one had been so civil to me, I did not see why I should 
not. be civil to the King, in a small matter. In the aggregate in- 
deed, it is not a small matter, and I suppose that the stranger 
always finds the patriotism of a country molestive. Patriotism is, 
at any rate, very disagreeable, with the sole exception of our own, 
which we are constantly wishing to share with other people, 
especially with English people. We spare them none of it, even 
in their own country, and yet many of us object to theirs; I feel 
that I am myself being rather offensive about it, now, at this dis- 
tance from them. Upon the whole, not caring very actively for 
us, one way or the other, they take it amiably; they try to get 
our point of view, and, as if it were a thorn, self-sacrificially press 
their bosoms against it, in the present or recent entente cordtale. 
None of their idiosyncrasies is more notable than their patience, 
their kindness with our divergence from them; but I am not sure 
that, having borne with us when we are by, they do not take it 
out of us when we are away. 

We are the poetry of a few, who, we like to think, have studied 
the most deeply into the causes of our being, or its excuses. But 
you cannot always be enjoying poetry, and I could well imagine 
that our lovers must sometimes prefer to shut the page. The 
common gentleness comes from the common indifference, and 
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from something else that I will not directly touch upon. What 
is certain is that, with all manner of strangers, the English seem 
very gentle, when they meet in chance encounter. The average 
level of good manners is high. My experience was not the widest, 
and I am always owning it was not deep; but, such as it was, 
it brought me to the distasteful conviction that in England I 
did not see the mannerless uncouthness which I often see in 
America, not so often from high to low, or from old to young, 
but the reverse. There may be much more than we infer, at the 
moment, from the modulated voices, which sweetens casual inter- 
course, but there are certain terms of respect, almost unknown 
to us, which more obviously do that effect. It is a pity that 
democracy, being the fine thing it essentially is, should behave 
so rudely. Must we come to family government, in order to be 
filial or fraternal in our bearing with one another? Why should 
we be so blunt, so sharp, so ironical, so brutal in our kindness? 

The single-mindedness of the English is beautiful. It may not 
help to the instant understanding of our jokes; but then, even 
we are not always joking, and it does help to put us at rest and 
to make us feel safe. The Englishman may not always tell the 
truth, but he makes us feel that we are not so sincere as he; per- 
haps there are many sorts of sincerity. But there is something 
almost caressing in the kindly pause that precedes his percep- 
tion of your meaning, and this is very. pleasing after the sense of 
always having your hearer instantly on to you. When, by a 
chance indefinitely rarer than it is with us at home, one meets an 
Irishman in England, or better still an Irishwoman, there is an 
instant lift of the spirit; and, when one passes the Scotch border, 
there is so much lift that, on returning, one sinks back into the 
embrace of the English temperament, with a sigh for the comfort 
of its soft unhurried expectation that there is really something 
in what you say which will be clear by and by. 

Having said so much as this in compliance with the frequent - 
American pretence that the English are without humor, I wish 
to hedge in the interest of truth. They certainly are not so con- 
stantly joking as we; it does not apparently seem to them that 
fate can be propitiated by a habit of pleasantry, or that this is 
so merry a world that one need go about grinning in it. Perhaps 
the conditions with most of them are harder than the conditions 
with most of us. But, thinking of certain Englishmen I have 
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known, I should be ashamed to join in the cry of those story-tell- 
ing Americans whose jokes have sometimes fallen effectless. It is 
true that, wherever the Celt has leavened the doughier Anglo- 
Saxon lump, the expectation of a humorous sympathy is greater ; 
but there are subtile spirits of Teutonic origin whose fineness we 
cannot deny, whose delicate gayety is of a sort which may well 
leave ours impeaching itself of a heavier and grosser fibre. 


IV. 

No doubt you must sometimes, and possibly oftenest, go more 
than half-way for the response to your humorous intention. 
Those subtile spirits are shy, and may not offer it an effusive wel- 
come. They are also of such an exquisite honesty that, if they 
do not think your wit is funny, they will not smile at it, and this 
may grieve some of our jokers. But, if you have something fine 
and good in you, you need not be afraid they will fail of it, and 
they will not be so long about finding it out as some travellers 
say. When it comes to the grace of the imaginative in your 
pleasantry, they will be even beforehand with you. But in their 
extreme of impersonality they will leave the initiative to you in 
the matter of humor as in others. They will no more seek out your 
peculiar humor than they will name you in speaking with you. 

Nothing in England seeks you out, except the damp. Your 
impressions, you have to fight for them. What you see or hear 
seems of accident. The sort of people you have read of your whole 
life, and are most intimate with in fiction, you must surprise. 
They no more court observance than the birds in whose seasonable 
slaughter society from the King down delights. In fact, it is 
probable that, if you looked for both, you would find the gunner 
shyer than the gunned. The pheasant and the fox are bred to 
give pleasure by their chase; they are tenderly cared for and 
watched over and kept from harm at the hands of all who do 
not wish to kill them for the joy of killing, and they are not so 
elusive but they can be seen by easy chance. The pheasant es- 
pecially has at times all but the boldness of the barnyard in his 
fearless port. Once from my passing train, I saw him standing 
in the middle of a ploughed field, erect, distinct, like a statue of 
himself, commemorative of the long ages in which his heroic death 
and martyr sufferance have formed the pride of princes and the 
peril of poachers. But I never once saw him shot, though almost 
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as many gunners pursue him as there are pheasants in the land. 
This alone shows how shy the gunners are; and when once I saw 
the trail of a fox-hunt from the same coign of vantage without 
seeing the fox, I felt that I had almost indecently come upon the 
horse and hounds, and that the pink coats and the flowery 
spread of the dappled dogs over the field were mine by a kind 
of sneak as base as killing a fox to save my hens. 

Equally with the foxes and the pheasants, the royalties and no- 
bilities abound in English novels, which really form the chief 
means of our acquaintance with English life; but the chances that 
reveal them to the average unintroduced, unpresented American 
are rarer. By these chances, I heard, out of the whole peerage, 
but one lord so addressed in public, and. that was on a railroad 
platform where a porter was reassuring him about his luggage. 
Similarly, I once saw a lady of quality, a tall and girlish s:.-, who 
stood beside her husband, absently rubbing with her glove the 
window of her motor, and whom but for the kind interest of our 
cabman we might never have known for a duchess. It is by their 
personal uninsistence largely, no doubt, that the monarchy and 
the aristocracy exist; the figures of the faery dream remain blent 
with the background, and appear from it only when required to 
lay corner-stones, or preside at races, or teas or bazars, or to repre- 
sent the masses at home and abroad, and invisibly hold the view- 
less reins of government. 

Yet it must not be supposed that the commoner sort of dream- 
ers are never jealous of these figments of their fancy. They are 
often so, and rouse themselves to self-assertion as frequently as 
our Better Element flings off the yoke of Tammany. At a fair, 
open to any who would pay, for some forgotten good object, 
such as is always engaging the energies of society, I saw moving 
among the paying guests the tall form of a nobleman who had 
somehow made himself so distasteful to his neighbors that they 
were not his friends, and regularly voted down his men, whether 
they stood for Parliament or County Council, and whether they 
were better than the popular choice or not. As a matter of fact, it 
was said that they were really better, but the people would not 
have them because they were his; and one of the theories of 
English manliness is that the constant pressure from above has 
toughened the spirit and enabled Englishmen to stand up stouter 
and straighter each in his place, just as it is contended elsewhere 
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that the wsthetic qualities of the human race have been height- 
ened by its stresses and deprivations in the struggle of life. 

For my own part, I believe neither the one theory nor the 
other. People are the worse for having people above them, and 
are the ruder and coarser for having to fight their way. If the 
triumph of social inequality is such that there are not four 
men in London who are not snobs, it cannot boast itself greater 
than the success of economic inequality with ourselves, among 
whom the fight for money has not produced of late a first-class 
poet, painter or sculptor. The English, if they are now the man- 
liest people under the sun, have to thank not their masters but 
themselves, and a nature originally so generous that no abuse 
could lastingly wrong it, no political absurdity spoil it. But if 
this nature had been left free from the beginning, we might see 
now a nation of Englishmen who, instead of being bound so hard 
and fast in the bonds of an imperial patriotism, would be the 
first in a world-wide altruism. Yet their patriotism is so devout 
that it may well pass itself off upon them for a religious emotion, 
instead of the superstition which seems to the stranger the im- 
plication of an England in the next world as well as in this. 


V. 

We fancy that, because we have here an Episcopal Church, with 
its hierarchy, we have something equivalent to the English Church. 
But that is a mistake. The English Church is a part of the whole 
of English life, as the army or navy is; in English crowds, 
the national priest is not so frequent as the national soldier, but 
he is of as marked a quality, and as distinct from the civil world, 
in uniform, bearing and aspect; in the cathedral towns, he and 
his like form a sort of spiritual garrison. At home here you 
may be ignorant of the feasts of the Episcopal Church without 
shame or inconvenience; but in England you had better be versed 
in the incidence of all the holy days if you would stand well with 
other men, and would know accurately when the changes in the 
railroad time-tables will take place. It will not do to have ascer- 
tained the limits of Lent; you must be up in the Michaelmases 
and Whitmondays, and the minor saints’ days. When once you 
have mastered this difficult science, you will realize what a colossal 
transaction the disestablishment of the English Church in England 
would be, and how it would affect the whole social fabric. 
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But, even when you have learned your lesson, it will not be to 
you as that knowledge which has been lived, and which has no 
more need ever to question itself than the habitual pronunciation 
of words. If one has moved in good English society, one has no 
need ever to ask how a word is pronounced, far less to go to 
the dictionary; one pronounces it as one has always heard it 
pronounced. The sense of this gives the American a sort of 
despair, like that of a German-or-French-speaking foreigner, who 
perceives that he never will be able to speak English. The Amer- 
ican is rather worse off, for he has to subdue an inward rebellion, 
and to form even the wish to pronounce some English words as 
the English do. He has, for example, always said “ financier,” 
with the accent on the last syllable; and if he has consulted his 
Webster he has found that there was no choice for him. Then, 
when he hears it pronounced at Oxford by the head of a college 
with the accent on the second syllable, and learns on asking that 
it is never otherwise accented in England, his head whirls a little, 
and he has a sick moment, in which he thinks he had better let the 
verb “to be” govern the accusative as the English do, and be 
done with it, or else telegraph for his passage home at once. Or 
stop! He must not “ telegraph,” he must “ wire.” 

As for that breathing in the wrong place which is known as 
dropping one’s aitches, I found that in the long time between the 
first and last of my English sojourns, there had arisen the theory 
that it was a vice purely cockney in origin, and that it had grown 
upon the nation through the National Schools. It is grossly be- 
lieved, or boldly pretended, that till the National School teachers 
had conformed to the London standard in their pronunciation 
the wrong breathing was almost unknown in England, but that 
now it was heard everywhere south of the Scottish border. Worse 
yet, the teachers in the National Schools had scattered far and 
wide that peculiar intonation, that droll slip or twist of the vowel 
sounds by which the cockney alone formerly proclaimed his low 
breeding, and the infection is now spread as far as popular learn- 
ing. Like the wrong breathing, it is social death “ to any he that 
utters it,’ not indeed that swift extinction which follows having 
your name crossed by royalty from the list of guests at a house 
where royalty is about to visit, but a slow, insidious malady, 
which preys upon its victim, and finally destroys him after his 
lifelong struggle to shake it off. It is even worse than the wrong 
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breathing, and is destined to sweep the whole island, where you 
can nowhere, even now, be quite safe from hearing a woman call 
herself “a lydy.” It may indeed be the contagion of the Na- 
tional School teacher, but I feel quite sure, from long observation 
of the wrong breathing, that the wrong breathing did not spread 
from London through the schools, but was everywhere as surely 
characteristic of the unbred in England as nasality is with us. 
Both infirmities are of national origin and extent, and both are 
individual or persona] in their manifestation. That is, some 
Americans in every part of the Union talk through their noses ; 
some Englishmen in every part of the kingdom drop their aitches. 

The English-speaking Welsh often drop their aitches, as the 
English-speaking French do, though the Scotch and Irish 
never drop them, any more than the Americans, or the 
English of the second generation among us; but that ex- 
tremely interesting and great little people are otherwise 
as unlike the English as their mother-language is. They 
seem capable of doing anything but standing six feet in their 
stockings, which is such a very common achievement with the 
English, but that is the fault of nature which gave them dark 
complexions and the English fair. Where the work of the spirit 
comes in, it eftects such a difference between the two peoples as 
lies between an Histeddfod and a horse-race. While all the singers 
of Wales met in artistic emulation at their national musical 
festival at Rhyl, all the gamblers of England met in the national 
pastime of playing the horses at Doncaster. More money probably 
changed hands on the events at Doncaster than at Rhyl, and it 
was characteristic of the prevalent influence in the common 
civilization (if there is a civilization common to both races) 
that the King was at Doncaster and not at Rhyl. But I do not 
say this to his disadvantage, for I was myself at Doncaster and 
not at Rhyl. You cannot, unless you have a very practised ear, 
say which is the finer singer at an Eisteddfod, but almost any 
one can see which horse comes in first at a race. 

What is most striking in the mixture of strains in England is 
that it apparently has not ultimately mixed them; and perhaps 
after a thousand years the racial traits will be found marking 
Americans as persistently. We now absorb, and suppose ourselves 
to be assimilating, the different voluntary and involuntary immi- 
grations; but doubtless after two thousand years the African, the 
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Celt, the Scandinavian, the Teuton, the Gaul, the Hun, the Latin, 
the Slav will be found atavistically asserting his origin in certain 
of their common posterity. The Pennsylvania Germans have as 
stolidly maintained their identity for two centuries as the Welsh 
in Great Britain for twenty, or, so far as history knows, from the 
beginning of time. The prejudices of one British stock concern- 
ing another are as lively as ever, apparently, however the enmities 
may have worn themselves away. One need not record any of 
these English prejudices concerning the Scotch or Irish; they are 
too well known; but I may set down the opinion of a lively com- 
panion in a railroad journey that the Welsh are “ the prize liars 
of the universe.” He was an expert accountant by profession, 
and his affairs took him everywhere in the three Kingdoms, and 
this was his settled error; for the Welsh themselves know that, if 
they sometimes seem the prey of a lively imagination, it is the 
philologically noted fault of their language, which refuses to 
lend itself to ‘the accurate expression of fact, but which would 
probably afford them terms for pronouncing the statement of 
my accountant inexact. He was perhaps a man of convictions 
rather than conclusions, for, though he was a bright intelligence, 
of unusually varied interests, there were things that had never ap- 
pealed to him. We praised together the lovely September land- 
scape through which we were running, and I ventured some re- 
mark upon the large holdings of the land: a thing that always 
saddened me in the face of nature with the reflection that those 
who tilled the soil owned none of it; though I ought to have re- 
membered the times when it owned them, and taken heart. My 
notion seemed to strike him for the first time, but he dismissed 
the fact as a necessary part of the English system; it had never 
occurred to him that there could be question of that system. 
There must be many Englishmen to whom it does occur, but if 
you do not happen to meet them you cannot blame the others. 

I fancied that one of the Englishmen to whom it might have 
occurred was he whom I met in Wales at Aberystwith, where we 
spoke together a moment in the shadow of the coeducational 
University there, and who seemed at least of a different mind 
concerning the Welsh. “These Welsh farmers,” he said, “send 
their sons and daughters to college as if it were quite the natural 
thing to do. But just imagine a Dorsetshire peasant sending his 
boy to a University !” W. D. Howe ts. 




















JAPAN’S COMMERCIAL ASPIRATIONS. 


BY FREDERIC COURTLAND PENFIELD. 





“The Pacific Ocean, its shores, its islands, and the vast region be- 
yond, will become the chief theatre of events in the world’s great here- 
after.”—-WILLIAM H. Sewagp in the United States Senate, 1858. 


So much has been published, since the signing of the peace 
agreement at Portsmouth, of Japan’s golden future as a trading 
nation that readers may be forgiven for coming to believe that 
the sturdy yellow men are hereafter to dominate the trade of the 
Orient as completely as their strategy and courage mastered 
Russia’s military strength on land and sea. No country has ever 
been written of to the extent that Japan has been by Americans 
and Englishmen in the past two or three years; and the amazing 
successes of the Japanese army and navy so fired the admiration 
. of journalists having to do with the war that the pens of many 
of them ran riot when they came to write of what Japan would 
be after the conflict. But to elevate the Japanese by a few 
sounding phrases to an immediate commercial importance in the 
Far East, to the obvious exclusion of the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany and France—with no intervening formative 
period, and no upbuilding precesses—is scarcely permissible. 

None better know the amount of hard work that will be re- 
quired to give their nation a secure place in commerce than the 
Japanese themselves; and, throughout the Island Empire, the de- 
termination to take advantage of the ey now presented 
is well-nigh unanimous. 

Japan’s scheme for national betterment, already inaugu- 
rated, is presumably as carefully prepared as was the war pro- 
gramme. The Mikado’s Empire emerged from the Russian war 
with energies enormously aroused, and every condition now favors 
a speedy realization of the dream of empire, giving to Japan an 
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importance amounting almost to sovereignty over the Far East. 
The new treaty with Great Britain should have a steadying 
influence on the policy of the Tokyo Government. 

By the war, and by the subsequent negotiations at Portsmouth, 
Japan gained practically everything she sought, except an indem- 
nity covering expenses in the campaign. It is well to recall that 
it was Russia’s presence in Manchuria, forbidding the mainland 
of Asia to the rapidly increasing population of the Island Em- 
pire, that caused the conflict. Hence, to supplant Russia in the 
Liao-tung peninsula, to gain proprietorship over Port Arthur 
and Dalny, a goodly section of the railway connecting Man- 
churia with the Trans-Siberian line, and a control over Corea 
practically amounting to guardianship, are enormous rewards, 
compared with which failure to secure a money indemnity is 
insignificant. 

With the transition of Japan from war to peace, the process of 
fiscal recuperation and industrial development will be watched 
with keen interest. At the close of the war, Japan’s public debt 
approximated $870,000,000, which sum, apportioned among Nip- 
pon’s 47,000,000 inhabitants, is $18.71 per capita. The sum 
properly chargeable to the war is $600,000,000, or thereabouts ; 
it will be reduced when the Japanese treasury is reimbursed for 
the support for months of many thousand Russian prisoners. 
Whatever the total, the ambitious and sturdy people of Japan 
are not disposed to regard it as an excessive burden, and it is 
their determination to treat the bonded debt as a spur to active 
industry. 

A large part of the debt incurred before the war was for public 
works, most of which are productive. Funds realized from early 
loans, both foreign and domestic, as well as a portion of the in- 
come from the Chinese indemnity, were invested in commercial 
enterprises owned and fostered by the Empire; and the Govern- 
ment receives a considerable benefit from the public railways, to- 
bacco monopoly, woollen-miils, and a few other industrial ven- 
tures. The railways are extremely profitable, and the large sums 
spent in the creation of post-offices, telephones and telegraph 
lines, port facilities, etc., have proved wise investments. 

No country can present a better foundation for industrial and 
commercial development at this time than Japan, and the sign- 
ing of the peace agreement probably marks the beginning of an 
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era of national growth that may challenge the admiration of the 
world, as did the feats of arms of Oyama and Togo. The war 
cemented classes in Japan almost to a condition of homogeneity. 
Practically every subject of the Mikado believed in the necessity 
for the conflict, and made sacrifices to contribute to the cost 
thereof. Distinctions of class are now seldom thought of in 
Japan, and it contributes mightily to the material improvement 
of a nation to have a single language. The descendants of the 
samurai class acknowledge the need for trade on a grand scale, 
and they are only too ready to embark in manufacturing and trad- 
ing enterprises. There are scarcely ten great fortunes in the 
realm, and the number of subjects removed from activity by 
even moderate affluence is remarkably small. Likewise, the num- 
ber of persons reckoned in the non-producing class, through dissi- 
pation or infirmity, is insignificant. And, more potent than all 
these reasons, which unite to assist in the expansion of Japanese 
industry and thrift, is the intense patriotism of the people, 
stimulated by signal success in two wars against foreign nations 
of overwhelming populations, as well as the recognition from 
high and low that Japan’s golden opportunity has arrived. Al- 
most to a man, the Japanese want to employ their sinews and in- 
tellect in elevating the Land of the Rising Sun to an honored 
place among progressive nations. 

The Japanese exchequer is at present a long way from deple- 
tion, by reason of the $150,000,000 loan secured in America, Eng- 
land and Germany. Probably two-thirds of this remains to 
Japan’s credit in the countries mentioned. Many Tokyo bankers 
believed the loan unnecessary, inasmuch as there were funds in 
hand sufficient to finance the war well into 1906, had peace not 
been agreed upon. But the flotation was deemed wise, not alone 
because of prevailing ease in the money-market, but for the effect 
that an oversubscribed loan in America and Europe would have 
upon the Tsar’s Government. The portion of the loan remaining 
unused is available for giving immediate effect to Japan’s indus- 
trial propaganda, and presumably will be spent for the endless 
machinery demanded by the factories and shipyards that are to 
transform Japan into a workshop, for structural metal, and for 
steel rails, cars and locomotives for railways in Manchuria and 
Corea; and generally for the hundred and one purposes which are 
to play a part in the development of lands hitherto out of step 
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in the march of enterprise, and where strife has until now stifled 
the usual manifestations of man’s desire to improve his sur- 
roundings. 

There is no likelihood of a reduction in Japan’s debt for a long 
time, but its weight upon the people may be reduced by conver- 
sions. As the national credit strengthens, the interest on borrow- 
ings may be correspondingly decreased. Consequently, there may 
be frequent funding operations and new issues, until seven and 
six per cent. bonds shall have given place to obligations bearing 
five per cent. interest or less. To provide funds for early railway- 
building, a considerable amount of capital was borrowed at as 
high a rate as ten per cent. When these obligations expire, all 
necessary money can be found in the country for less than half 
the present rate. Japan is fortunate in having many sound finan- 
ciers to invite to her official councils. Tokyo and Yokohama 
bankers are competent and progressive, and these men pronounce 
Japan’s present financial position sound, and claim that the 
country can easily carry the existing debt. 

In natural resources Japan is not well-to-do. Examine the 
country in as friendly a spirit as one may, little is discovered to 
support any statement that the country may become prosperous 
from products of the soil. In truth, Japan is nearly as unproduc- 
tive as Greece or Norway, for only sixteen per cent. of her soil is 
arable. The mountain ranges and peaks and terraced hills that 
make the country scenically attractive to the tourist almost 
prohibit agriculture. The lowlands, separating seacoast from 
the foot-hills, and the valleys generally, are given over to rice- 
culture; and these contribute largely towards sustaining the peo- 
ple. Where valleys are narrow, and on hillside patches, cultiva- 
tion is carried on wholly by hand. In recent years, the use of 
phosphates and artificial fertilizers has been encouraged by the 
Government; and, with the educational work now in hand, scien- 
tific husbandry may result in an increase of crops from the cir- 
cumscribed tillable area. The country’s forests cannot be sacri- 
ficed, and grazing-lands for flocks and herds scarcely exist. 

A recent magazine writer, holding a doleful view of Japan’s 
agricultural condition, wholly overlooked the silk and tea crops 
in his search for natural products, an error obviously fallen into 
because of the fact that these are not raised on what governmental 
reports call “tillable ground ”—that is to say, they are produced 
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outside the sixteen per cent. “arable” area. Silk is Japan’s im- 
portant salable crop, two-thirds of which is exported in its raw 
state. In the past two years, the silk exports have averaged 
$55,000,000. Japan grows the tea consumed by her own people, 
and, besides, sends annually $6,500,000 worth to market. 

If the rice crop might be exported, it would realize $200,000,000 
each year. But no food may be sent abroad, for it is a sad fact 
that Japan is capable of feeding only two-thirds of her peo- 
ple. Last year it was necessary to import foodstuffs to the extent 
of $47,000,000. The Japanese benefit by the supply of fish se- 
cured from the seas washing her shores. When it is realized that 
Japan’s rapidly growing population cannot be sustained by her 
soil and fisheries, the real reason for her resistance of Russia’s 
aggression on the mainland may be understood, for, ten years 
hence, Japan’s crowding millions, confined to her own islands, 
would experience the pangs of hunger. 

“ Having deposits of coal and iron, why may not Japan be de- 
veloped into the Eastern equivalent of England?” ask stay-at- 
home ‘admirers of the Japanese, who believe that to the Japanese 
nothing is impossible. The Mikado’s territory has coal, iron and 
copper, it is true; but in no instance is the mineral present to 
an extent that could make it a national asset of importance. 
Bituminous coal of good quality is mined at several points, and 
it is used by Japanese commercial and naval vessels; but else- 
where in the East it has to compete with Chinese and Indian 
coal. It is said in Nagasaki that Japan’s coal will last another 
two centuries; but were it mined on the same scale as American 
and British coal it would be exhausted in a generation. The 
greatest efforts have been made to produce iron ore in paying 
quantities, and, in several instances, public assistance has been lent 
to the industry; but seldom has a ton of ore been raised that has 
not cost twice its market value. Japan is determined to become 
a maker of iron; and to this end it was reported in Tokyo a 
few weeks ago that a long lease had been secured of an important 
mineral tract in China, whose ore blends advantageously with 
Mexican and Californian hematite. Another rumor in official 
Tokyo is that the Government has secured in Manchuria a seam 
of coal fifty feet in thickness, covered by a few feet of soil, that 
is contiguous to transportation and cannot be exhausted in hun- 
dreds of years. A valuable acquisition in conquered Saghalin— 
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not noted by the newspapers—is a vast area of beds of coal and 
iron. These may enable Japan, in her determination to become 
a manufacturing nation, to be independent eventually of other 
countries for basic supplies. But success in this direction is 
problematical and remote, to say the least. 

For two thousand years, Japan has mined copper in a limited 
way, but the production of the metal is carried on at present with- 
out much profit. When the Chinese Government recently re- 
quired a large quantity of copper, the order was sent to the 
United States. Japan cannot be considered as a producer of min- 
erals of sufficient importance to aspire to a profitable career 
through them, for the yearly aggregate value of all minerals, in- 
cluding gold from the Formosa mines, is not more than 
$20,000,000. 

The inevitable query in the reader’s mind is, How is the Jap- 
anese—knowing it is now or never with him, and that he is poor 
in all save ambition and enterprise—going to create for his be- 
loved Nippon a position of prominence and security in the fast- 
rushing, selfish world ? 

The Japanese possess some quality of golden value, otherwise 
cautious capitalists in America and Europe would never have 
lent them $360,000,900. What is it? 

Japan’s asset of importance is the awakened energy of her 
people; this is the soundest security back of the bond issues. 
It won the war over Russia, and persons familiar with the Jap- 
anese character believe it is now going to win commercially and 
industrially. Japanese bonds stood as firm as the rock of Gi- 
braltar on the world’s exchanges when it became known that 
Russia was to pay no indemnity. The information provoked 
street riots in Tokyo; but Japanese securities moved only frac- 
tionally in New York and London. 

Two countries have long been keenly observed by enlightened 
Japanese. The Japanese study America as a model industrial 
land, and they get manufacturing ideas from us; but they look to 
Great Britain for everything that has to do with empire, with 
aggrandizement, and with diplomacy. To them England is a 
glittering object-lesson of a nation existing in overcrowded islands, 
extending its rule to other lands and other continents, producing 
endless articles needed by mankind, and carrying these to the 
ends of the earth in their own ships. These Japanese have per- 
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ceived that the interchange of commodities between most coun- 
tries of the globe is preponderatingly in the hands of the British 
—in fact, that the enterprise of British merchant or British ship- 
owner has placed practically the whole universe under tribute. 

May not insular Japan become in time the Asiatic equivalent 
of Great Britain? Japan is advantageously located, and by com- 
mon consent is now dominant in the Far East. Years ago, Eng- 
Jand ceased to be an agricultural country; and the products of 
British workshops now buy food from other nations and provide, 
besides, for the keeping of a money balance at home. Nature has 
decreed that Japan, likewise, can never be an agricultural land. 
Why, then, may she not do what England has done? England 
has her India, pregnant with the earth’s bounty, and her Aus- 
tralia, yet awaiting completer development by man. Why may 
not the great Middle Kingdom become the handmaid of Japan, 
without any disturbance of dynastic affairs, and primitive Corea 
be a fair equivalent of the Antipodean continent? It is known 
to be Japan’s plan to speedily colonize Corea and Manchuria 
with her surplus population. 

“Prestige and opportunity make this attainable,” insist the 
ambitious sons of Japan; “and, while it is probably too late to 
expand the political boundaries of our Empire, we surely may 
make Nippon the seat of a mighty comniercial control, including 
in its sphere all of China proper, Manchuria and Corea—weld- 
ing them into ‘ commercial cclonies’ of Japan.” 

“ But are not these countries stipulated and guaranteed by the 
Powers to be ‘ open-door’ countries—meaning that your people 
can enjoy no special trade advantage in them ?” you ask. 

“ Emphatically are they open to the enterprise of all comers; 
but there are four potential advantages that must accrue to the 
benefit of Japanese trade — geographical position, necessity 
for recouping the cost of the war, a nearly identical written 
language, and superabundance of capable and inexpensive labor. 
With these advantages and practical kinship, we fear no rivalry 
in the creation of business among the Mongol races,” adds the 
man speaking for the new Japan. 

It calls for little prescience to picture a mighty Japanese ton- 
nage on the seas in the near future. Next to industrial develop- 
ment, the controlling article of faith of the awakening Japan is 
the creation of an ocean commerce great enough to make the 
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Japanese the carriers of the Orient. There can be nothing vis- 
ionary in this, for bountiful Asia is at present almost without 
facilities of her own for conveying her products to the world’s 
markets. Indeed, were present-day Japan eliminated from con- 
sideration, it would be precisely correct to say that Asia possesses 
no oversea transportation facilities. 

The merchant steamship is intended to play an important réle 
in Japan’s elevation. Shipping is to be fostered by the nation 
until it becomes a great industry, and it will be the aim of the 
Mikado’s Government to provide for constructing ships for the 
public defence up to 19,000 tons burden, and making the country 
independent of foreign yards through being able to produce ad- 
vantageously commercial vessels for any requirement. Japan is 
blind neither to the costliness of American-built ships nor to the 
remoteness of European yards. The war with Russia was not half 
over when it was apparent that Japan would not hereafter be de- 
pendent upon the outer world for vessels of war or of commerce. 

In the war with China, eleven years ago, Japan had an in- 
sufficient number of vessels to transport her troops. The astute 
statesmen at Tokyo, recognizing the error of depending upon ships 
controlled .by foreigners for the transportation requirements of an 
insular nation, speedily drafted laws looking to the creation of a 
native marine, which might be claimed in war time for govern- 
mental purposes. The bestowal of liberal bounties transformed 
Japan in a few short years from an owner of craft of the mere 
junk class to a proprietor of modern iron-built vessels of both 
home construction and foreign purchase. In the late carnaign, 
there was no comparison between the seamanship of the agile son 
of Japan and that of the hulking peasant of interior Russia. 
Native adaptability and willingness to conform to strict discip- 
line unite in making the Japanese a seaman whose qualities will 
be telling in times of peace. 

Of late years, hundreds of clever young Japanese have served 
apprenticeships in important shipyards in America, England, Ger- 
many and France, with the result that there are to-day scores of 
naval architects and constructors in Japan who are the equals of 
any in the world. Whether as designers, yard-managers or direct- 
ors of construction, the Japanese, with their special schooling, 
have now nothing to learn from foreign countries. The genius 
of some of these men played a part in Togo’s great victories. 
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Japanese men of affairs pretend to see little difficulty in the 
way of their nation controlling the building of ships for use 
throughout the East. Local yards are already constructing river 
gunboats and torpedo craft for the Chinese Government; and it 
is reasonable to believe that, a year or two hence, their hold upon 
the business will amount practically to a monopoly. British firms 
with yards at Singapore, Hong-Kong and Shanghai are not re- 
joiced at the prospect of Japanese rivalry. It is possible that 
the Japanese may become ship-builders for our own Philippine 
archipelago ; certainly, no Corean order will hereafter go to other 
than a Japanese yard. 

Already the shipyards of the islands are ringing with the sounds 
of Japan’s upbuilding. The Government has under construction 
a battle-ship of 18,000 tons, as well as a cruiser of 12,000 tons; 
and the plant of the Mitsubishi Company, at Nagasaki—among 
the largest in the world—is to be enlarged to accommodate in- 
creasing demands. The enormous “ Minnesota,” of the Great 
Northern Steamship Company, has recently been repaired at Na- 
gasaki in a dry dock having eighty feet in length to spare. 

Japanese steamship lines already ply to Europe, Australia, 
Bombay, Eastern Siberia, China, Corea and Saghalin, and to San 
Francisco and Puget Sound ports. A company was recently 
formed to develop a service between Panama, the Philippines and 
Japanese ports, in anticipation of the completion of the Panama 
Canal; and, further perceiving the opportunity rapping at her 
door, Japan is preparing to place a line on the ocean that will 
bring the wool, hides and grain of the River Plate region to 
her markets at the minimum of expense. The undisguised 
purpose of this South-American venture is to get cheap wheat 
from Argentina. Rice in Japan is giving way, as a staple food, 
to bread made from wheat, or from a mixture of wheat and rice 
and other cereals. It is further known that Japan is casting 
covetous eyes on the trade of Brazil, and the line to the Plate 
may be extended to Brazilian ports. 

In 1894, Japan had only 657,269 tons of merchant shipping ; 
she has now upwards of a million tons, represented by 5,000 
registered vessels. Almost half the steamers entering Japanese 
ports fly the flag of the Rising Sun, and Japan’s tonnage at this 
time is greater than that of Russia, Austria, Sweden, Spain, Den- 
mark or Holland. In the matter of oversea tonnage, Japan is far 
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ahead of the United States. One fleet of Japanese mail-steamers, 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, whose president, Rempei Kondo, is one 
of Japan’s most progressive men, is numerically and in tonnage 
larger than any ocean line under the Stars and Stripes. It has 
seventy ships, aggregating 236,000 tons. A dozen of its vessels, 
making the service between Yokohama and London, are fourteen- 
knot ships. 

These facts should be considered by every American who com- 
placently believes that the traffic of the countries and islands 
washed by the Pacific is open to American enterprise whenever 
we bid for it. When Eastern trade develops in magnitude, it 
may be found that the Japanese have laid permanent hold upon 
its carriage and interchange. John Bull, be it remembered, drove 
the American merchantman from the Atlantic; and Japan may 
capture the carrying business of the Pacific. It must be obvious 
that the nation which controls the transportation of the Far East 
can readily control its trade; and it is sounding no false alarm 
to cite facts and conditions which show that the awakening lands 
of Eastern Asia have more in store for energetic Japan than for 
the United States. 

If it be conceded that Japan will absorb the bulk of the ship- 
ping of the Pacific as it develops, there are no valid reasons for 
fearing Japan as the trade competitor of the United States. Un- 
questionably, Japan is to exploit the industry of her people; but 
the same poverty of resources which makes this imperative in- 
sures for Uncle Sam a valuable partnership in the programme. 
Japan is bristling with workshops and mills, in which a hundred 
forms of handiwork will be developed ; and, in a majority of these, 
the adaptive labor of the Japanese will fabricate, from materials 
drawn from America, scores of forms of merchandise, which 
Japanese enterprise will distribute throughout China, Manchuria, 
Corea and Japan—the “ Greater Japan,” as British publicists are 
calling that group of countries. Methods, materials, machinery, 
toole—all will be American. 

Having made no systematic appeal for the trade of the Far 
East, in its broadest sense, America enjoys but small share of it. 
In the past few years our exports to Japan, however, have grown 
rapidly—chiefly in raw cotton and other unmanufactured ma- 
terials. With Japanese selling-agents canvassing lands inhabited 
by half a billion people, the products of America are to have 
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enhanced consumption. This trade in Mongol countries, although 
vicarious, may run to large dimensions. 

The leading item of Japan’s industrial promotion programme 
is to become manufacturer of a goodly portion of the textiles 
worn in her vast “sphere of commerce.” The Japanese have 
seen that the British Isles, growing not a pound of cotton, spin 
and weave the staple for half the people of the earth, and they 
wish to profit by the example of their prosperous ally. To this 
end, cotton-mills have sprung into existence throughout Japan 
and in these American-grown fibre is transformed by the cheapest 
competent labor in the world into fabrics sold to the millions of 
China and Japan. It is certain that the chief manufacture of 
Japan will be cotton, and the production of woolen cloths may 
come next. It is interesting to know that Japan increased the 
value of her exports of cotton manufactures to China from $251,- 
363 in 1894 to $16,126,054 in 1904. 

“Why not fabricate her own raw silk, and send it to market 
ready for wear?” asks the foreigner, reluctant to believe that 
Japan will seek to compete with Lancashire in the spinning of 
cotton. The answer is simple—it is because America is the prin- 
cipal purchaser of Japan’s silk. Were it brought across the 
| Pacific in manufactured form, the duty would be almost pro- 
hibitive; in its unmanufactured state, it enters this country free. 

Great progress must be made before Japanese business may be 
considered a “menace” to any nation enjoying Eastern trade, 
for the yearly value of Japan’s manufactures is now only about 
$150,000,000, an average of less than $3 per capita of her popu- 
lation. America has single cities that produce more. The com- 
bined capital of all organized industrial, mining, shipping, bank- 
ing and agricultural undertakings in Japan is only $425,000,000, 
less than half that of the United States Steel Corporation. 

The Mikado’s Empire is bound to Great Britain by a politica) 
alliance of unusual force; but industrial Japan must, of necessity, 
be linked to the United States by commercial ties even stronger. 
Distance between Europe and Japan, and excessive Suez Canal 
tolls, give unassailable advantage to the United States as pur- 
veyor of unwrought materials to the budding New England of the 


Far East. 
FREDERIO COURTLAND PENFIELD. 








THE JEW IN AMERICA. 


BY PROFESSOR ABRAM S. ISAACS. 





THE buoyancy and vitality of the Jewish people and their 
religion have stood the test of a long series of migrations from 
early Biblical times to the present exodus from Russia and Ru- 
mania. Sudden and violent changes which have sounded the 
death-knell of many races and religions, or have fused and cross- 
fertilized them beyond recognition, seem only to have vitalized 
the Jew. As his faith was to be universalized, so his people were 
to be scattered from land to land, from East to West,—the divine 
method of preventing any relapse into the Bedouin stage of de- 
velopment, with Judaism, not tribalism, his religion. 

Such migrations of varying magnitude in the past, from Pales- 
tine to Babylonia, Persia, Egypt, and Asia Minor; from the 
Orient to Italy, Spain, and Central Europe, have occurred at 
critical periods, and were rarely voluntary but usually compul- 
sory. There was generally no alternative between exile and death, 
apostasy and degradation. Then, as now, the Jew preferred the 
pilgrim’s staff, the wanderer among the nations; and whether 
by the Guadalquivir or the Danube, in the dense forests of Ger- 
many, or in the fertile plains of Italy, the people remained on the 
whole faithful to their. traditions. Bible and Talmud kept them 
from becoming Gipsies. Wherever they breathed the atmosphere 
of comparative freedom, they adapted themselves so thoroughly 
to each new environment that they added many a brilliant name 
to the science, philosophy, poetry and statecraft of their day. 
And, glad at heart, they cherished the older prophets’ dream of a 
golden age of peace and brotherhood for mankind—a dream 
which was never wholly shattered even in the agonies of an 


auto da fé. 
It is now 250 years since the beginnings of what is likely to 
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prove the most momentous migration in Jewish history occurred 
on American soil. It is not surprising that such an event should 
have suggested the idea of a general celebration among the Jews 
of the United States. But, properly to understand the real 
significance of the first Jewish arrivals at New Amsterdam 
towards the end of 1654, it is necessary to consider the causes 
that led to their settlement and the circumstances which made it 
absolutely imperative for the Jew to seek a new home and a new 
opportunity. When the Old World offered no hope and little 
security or permanency, a New World was at hand for him and 
all who demand liberty as the first condition of existence. 

On August 2nd, 1492, the great majority of the Jews of Spain 
were expelled, and after a brief stay in Portugal were scattered 
like criminals and outcasts among the nations. The act of ex- 
pulsion was the culmination of a series of oppressions which 
ended their golden era in Spain in a night of unexampled horror. 
Turkey, Palestine, Venice, Poland, and Holland received the 
fugitives, who were long to feel the hand of their enemies even 
in apparent security. Thousands, however, still remained in 
Spain and Portugal who continued at heart Jews and secretly 
observed their ancestral customs, although outwardly they were 
good Catholics and leaders in church and state. 

A day after the exile from Spain—one of those curious coinci- 
dences which occur so frequently in history as to be termed 
“ providential ”—Columbus set sail from Palos on his first event- 
ful voyage. The close connection between the Jews and the dis- 
covery of America has now fairly been proved. It is known that 
several men of Jewish birth accompanied the Genoese, among 
them Luis de Torres, his interpreter; while his Jewish patron, 
Santangel, received from Columbus the first account of his dis- 
covery. Not only did astronomical works and scientific instru- 
mente prepared by Jews assist him greatly, but it was men of 
Jewish descent who finally succeeded in securing for him Queen 
Tsabella’s favor. In addition, the confiscated property of the un- 
fortunate Jews was utilized for the expenses of the second voyage 
of Columbus. It was only historic justice, therefore, that Amer- 
ica in later centuries should prove a welcome abiding-place for the 
Jewish people, and that the very steps which Spain took for their 
extermination should have paved the way for their signal pros- 
perity—not the first time in history that an old-fashioned Biblical 
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sentence should have been verified, nor the first weapon forged 
against the Jew which has failed to achieve its purpose. 

The first Jewish settler on North-American soil, whose name has 
been preserved, arrived at New Amsterdam on July 8th, 1654, 
followed later in the same year by a storm-tossed party of twenty- 
three, presumably from Brazil, which country had shared with 
Mexico, Peru, Surinam, and the West Indies in the era of colonial 
expansion after the discovery of America. Brazil, however, had 
proved an undesirable home after the Portuguese had wrested it in 
1654 from the Dutch, and allowed the spirit of the Inquisition 
full sway. Many of their residents returned to Holland or set 
sail for the French settlements and elsewhere in the West Indies; 
but others turned hopefully to New Amsterdam, which, with its 
Dutch masters, gave promise of happier days. How Peter Stuy- 
vesant received them harshly, how he threatened their exclusion, 
how the Dutch West India Company directed him to grant them 
liberty to remain and trade, how gradually they grew in num- 
bers and importance, how they obtained under English rule a 
larger share of civil and religious freedom and were, with some 
exceptions, stout patriots in 1776, closing their synagogue when 
the British held New York,—these incidents form but the intro- 
ductory chapter to the development of the community after 1812, 
when it began to furnish noteworthy names in the professions, in 
finance and trade. The list was largely increased with the de- 
cades before and after the Civil War, when its synagogues and 
benevolent institutions assumed statelier proportions. Hither 
came, in swift succession, all branches of the Jewish stock from 
the West Indies, Germany, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Russia, until now the small band of luckless refugees who had to 
endure a full measure of Stuyvesant’s wrath in 1654 have grown 
into a population of half a million and more and are a vital 
factor in New York’s greatness. 

The Jews were not slow to settle in other parts of the United 
States. In 1655, some went to Newport, Rhode Island, from New 
Amsterdam, to seek a more genial atmosphere; and their num- 
bers were increased by the friendly attitude of Roger Williams’s 
commonwealth. A century later, the community was to become 
the most prosperous in the land, with merchants of standing who 
made Newport the commercial capital years before New York 
assumed that dignity. The Touro synagogue and cemetery, the 
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Lopez wharf, are reminders of old-time Jewish prominence and 
leadership in lines of industry. Philadelphia traces its earliest 
Jewish settler to 1703; its community kept pace with the general 
growth and supplied its quota of eminent names in science, edu- 
cation and philanthropy. 

In the South, the Jewish pioneers came early. They reached 
Georgia soon after Oglethorpe had founded the colony and were 
admitted as settlers in 1733. Like their brethren in New York 
and Philadelphia, they were resolute patriots in the Revolution ; 
while, in South Carolina, Francis Salvador died too early to 
participate in the struggle, but was of the same patriotic type 
as Haym Salomon, who so powerfully aided in maintaining 
the Republic’s credit, and upon whose favor James Madison called 
himself a pensioner; G. M. Seixas, the “ patriot minister” of 
New York; Barnard and Michael Gratz of Philadelphia, stanch 
in their patriotism; and others of their calibre who rallied in 
defence of American freedom. 

The energy, persistence, and public spirit which marked the 
Jewish pioneers in the sevenveenth and eighteenth centuries, 
when they participated in the activities of colonial times and con- 
tributed their share in the early decades of the Republic, were 
similarly displayed by their successors in the nineteenth century. 
They were among the settlers when the Ohio Valley was to be 
changed into busy cities and when Texas, California and Oregon 
were to be admitted to Statehood. In the early development of 
Texas they took part in comparatively large numbers, both in the 
field and the halls of legislation, and Galveston recalls some of 
them in grateful memory. Among the eager gold-seekers in Cali- 
fornia, not many years passed before they became prominent in 
law, medicine, art, finance and trade; while the Alaska seal- 
fisheries and mineral resources, the coal-fields of the Northwest 
and-Canada, were to a great extent developed by the genius for 
enterprise of the California Jews. Perhaps in no single State 
in so short a time can so many notable names be mentioned in 
varied lines of usefulness. A similar activity was shown in 
Oregon, where, despite the limited Jewish population, national 
and State positions have been filled by the pioneers and their 
successors. 

From this necessarily brief summary one fact is clear—that 
the genial American atmosphere, in which all creeds and na- 
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tionalities so wondrously flourish, has been distinctly favorable 
to the Jew’s advancement. Think how the Roman Catholics, and 
Baptists, and Methodists have gained in numbers, wealth, and 
prestige on American soil in the past hundred years. Such con- 
ditions, however, are peculiarly stimulating to the Israelite, who 
is only emerging from practical serfdom and repression in nearly 
every land, and who now, for the first time in centuries on so 
large a scale, is enabled to show his versatility, strength, ability, 
and character. He is practically unlimited in ambition and 
scope—with every profession and pursuit open to him. He is thus 
completely identified with his American environment, differing 
in no way from his non-Jewish neighbor, save in religious belief. 
He resents being singled out as peculiar or un-American, if there- 
by it is inferred that he is an alien. Judaism is as much at home 
in America as is Christianity; it is neither an anachronism nor a 
fossil. 

What are the Jew’s lines of occupation? He is active in 
business; he succeeds or fails according to his abilities. He 
enters every profession, is architect as well as plumber, is 
machinist, inventor, engineer, as well as merchant, lawyer, 
broker, pedler, drummer, or wage-earner in the sweat-shops. He 
can own mines or build theatres, run a ranch or a hotel. He 
can graduate from West Point or Annapolis, be painter or sculp- 
tor, financier or steamboat captain, motorman or policeman, 
steeple-jack or street-musician. He is emphatically no multi- 
millionaire, as some Baptists are, nor can it be said of him, as 
was stated a few years ago of Presbyterians, that sixteen prominent 
bank and trust company presidents in New York city were of that 
church and in good standing. His wealth is absurdly overrated: 
doubtless the proverb “as rich as a Jew” has much to answer 
for. Great masses of his people, not recent accessions exclusively, 
live from hand to mouth. A glance at the records of Jewish 
charitable societies in the large cities would show how widespread 
is Jewish poverty. He has his millionaires, it is true, in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, but the number is 
very limited. Moderate fortunes, due to thrift and enterprise, 
are more common; but even these are not so numerous as is 
popularly supposed. It was easier to disprove the notion that 
heretics had tails than that all Jews are rich. 

What have been the Jew’s contributions to the United States? 
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The United States receives various benefits from the creeds and 
classes that seek its shores; it is influenced by all in varied 
fashion, from the days of the Pilgrim Fathers in New England 
to the era of Italian and Russian immigration at New York. 
What characteristics have been most promising in the Jew’s 
record of 250 years? What traits most positive for good? 

First, his spirit of enterprise. It is this quality which placed 
him among the pioneers in the East and West, as trader and pro- 
ducer, developing new lines of industry or perfecting the old, 
and adding immensely ‘to the aggregate of America’s wealth. 
Ambitious, persistent, and undaunted by circumstance, he de- 
veloped from small beginnings to attain remarkable success. 
Restless ambition spurred him to fresh endeavor until the goal 
was reached and fortune won. Hardly a town in the United 
States but bears witness to his activity, particularly in lines which 
are capable of wide extension. He has developed the little 
notions-counter into the department store, for example, with a 
completeness that would have been incredible a few decades ago. 

Second, his breadth of view. The representative American 
Jew is never a bigot—he respects his neighbor’s faith and usually 
gives to charities without distinction of creed, in the spirit of 
Adolph Hallgarten, whose bequests to institutions of various 
creeds included our colored brethren. He is quick to meet his 
neighbor on common ground, se broadening in our time; and on 
Thanksgiving Day and other occasions he is glad to welcome his 
Christian brother to his pulpit. In periods of stress, as in the 
Paterson fire of 1902, the synagogue is opened cordially to the 
church without thought of payment, even for an occupancy of 
several years. He recognizes his new environment and has out- 
grown the Ghetto point of view, at whatever cost to cherished 
traditions. He is quick to adopt in education and charity the 
best-modern methods, and joins cheerfully in movements for 
social reform and civic progress. Judaism is to him a broad 
universalism, which demands active participation in the life of 
the day—a looking forward and not backward. 

Third, his patriotism. The Jew is intensely an American. His 
patriotism is almost a religion. His pride in the Republic is 
unsurpassed. The flag-drill seen at its best among the thousand 
children of recently arrived emigrants from Russia at the Educa- 
tional Alliance, New York, is strikingly characteristic. Even as 
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children, they are taught to revere “One Country, One Flag!” 
It is not merely out of gratitude that the Jew reveres America as 
his native or adopted land—his feeling springs as well from the 
consciousness that only where civil and religious liberty is as- 
sured can the Jew call any land his own. Hence his children love 
to sing the hymn “ America,” although, as in the case of recent 
immigrants in general, it is not a “land where our fathers died.” 
The Jew ceases to be a Pole, a German, a Russian, after the first 
generation has graduated from the public schools—he becomes 
an American. This sentiment accounts for the large number 
that volunteered in the Spanish War, whether as rough-riders or 
ordinary soldiers and seamen. He fought as bravely for the 
South as for the Union in the Civil War. He took part in the 
Revolution and the War of 1812. 

But his most valuable trait is his love of education. The spirit 
that moves a poor pedler in a New York Jewish quarter to study 
Kant’s philosophy while on his rounds, or to read in faithful 
translation Herbert Spencer or Darwin, is peculiar to the Jew 
and proves his moral superiority though his garments be torn 
and his occupation lowly. The same spirit impels the poorest to 
send his children to the public school and to aid them at great 
personal sacrifice to study for the learned professions; for he 
knows that education is the most enduring wealth he can be- 
queath. That Jewish students at school and college are among 
the most successful is the general testimony of teachers in every 
city; and, apart from natural aptitude, their high standing is 
due to the interest evinced by their parents and the value assigned 
to education. It is suggestive to note that attention is being paid 
more and more to manual and technical training, with some good 
effort in the direction of agricultural pursuits. There is little 
doubt that the study of the Talmud for ten centuries and more 
has done much to develop his brain-fibre and make almost innate 
a love of learning which neither poverty nor privation can 
weaken, and which prosperity—that ruthless solvent of old-fash- 
ioned virtues—cannot wholly destroy. It is encouraging to note 
the same spirit among the wealthier element, an increasing num- 
ber of whose sons are turning from trade and entering the learned 
professions, where pecuniary advantages are least regarded. 

With positive qualities for good, then, and the list is not ex- 
hausted, and with such an honorable record for the past 250 years, 
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what of the future of the Jews of the United States? Is there no 
rift within the lute, no shadow on the dial, no reverse side to 
the mirror which exhibits so many admirable qualities? 

The rapid increase in the Jewish population, due chiefly to 
emigration from Russia since 1881, has furnished a problem of 
considerable magnitude, which has severely taxed the energies 
of their American brethren. Yet the burden has been patiently 
and cheerfully borne and the solution is satisfactorily taking 
place without friction or annoyance. Save in overcrowded city 
centres, where foreign nationalities fasten root and thrive, the 
newcomers offer no problem at all and are proving an energetic 
and Americanized element of the people. They are spreading out 
in all directions, entering the various lines of trade and manu- 
facture, and the more effectively they are distributed throughout 
the country, with many of them taking to the soil, they cease to 
be a subject of special concern. The diverse elements in Amer- 
ican Jewry offer precisely the same difficulties as are presented 
by diverse elements in the general population and need arouse 
no greater apprehension. Unification is slow but sure in both 
instances, and one must patiently await results which cannot be 
hastened. What clouds, then, the future? 

It is often said that certain tendencies in American thought 
are sapping the bulwarks of supernaturalism and thereby en- 
dangering vital Christian dogmas and doctrines. The peril to 
Judaism is less in a wave of agnostic or sceptical thought than 
in actual conditions of life and environment, which make Juda- 
ism almost impossible without a radical readjustment either of 
conditions or of Judaism. It is admittedly more and more diffi- 
cult to maintain olden customs and observances which were 
deemed inviolable a few decades ago; and, if the destructive 
process continues much further, what will be left of Judaism 
to be transmitted to the future? A very minute and unrecogni- 
zable quantity, indeed. The Jewish Sabbath is practically disre- 
garded. Home ceremonials, which have so magically promoted 
family love and unity, have almost wholly vanished. If Amer- 
ican liberty spells for the American Israelite disloyalty to his 
religion, it is not an unmixed blessing. There are many Israelites 
by birth, too, who never attend synagogue, refuse to associate 
with Jewry, and court Christian society as evidence of a superior 
culture and refinement,—some, but only a few of the first genera- 
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tion, submitting to baptism. Intermarriage is on the increase 
undoubtedly ; few families are entirely free from what has always 
been regarded by the Jew as a bar sinister, not from any intoler- 
ance, but simply because, if it is a natural solution of the Jewish 
question, it means also an inevitable dissolution of the Jew. 

Now, it is possible to take too seriously these departures from 
the normal, these examples of desertion and disloyalty; for they 
are no new phenomena and have always existed, accounting 
partly for the world’s small Jewish population. It is only the 
remnant that has been preserved, to maintain the faith in every 
era and to spring to new life and activity after each exodus or 
captivity. The same truth will be exemplified in the United 
States. There are, however, none the less hopeful signs that indi- 
cate a desire for restoration and upbuilding, and a resolution, to 
be loyal to old-time standards. An increased impetus has been 
given to the training of rabbis; a publication society is doing ex- 
cellent work; circuit preaching is organizing new communities 
in the West; the women are banded together for helpful educa- 
tional effort; while recent immigration has brought to our shores 
some men of learning and religious enthusiasm, who will prove 
useful in restraining further inroads of American tidal-waves, if 
they are ever to be restrained. American Jewish leaders, too, 
while apparently lacking in qualities of statesmanship, are alive 
to present dangers. No laissez-faire policy can cope with dis- 
organizing elements that have gained such headway. To avert a 
catastrophe, the Jew must return to Judaism and its essentials ; 
and his leaders must bend every nerve to reconcile American 
conditions with Jewish traditions. Adaptation is possible without 
surrender; and the genius of the Jewish people which has with- 
stood an almost continuous crucifixion of nearly 2,000 years is 
not likely to yield to Yankee notions and American expansion. It 
will prove, however, an interesting and spirited struggle between 
forces that resist and forces that invite amalgamation and dis- 
solution. Much ballast and many barnacles from European, Asi- 
atic, and African eras of history will have to be cast away. It 
is needless to be apprehensive about the next 250 years of Amer- 
ican Israel. The remnant will survive and what is vital and 
essential in Judaism, and not accidental or Occidental merely, 
will have awakened to renewed and blessed activity. 

AsraM 8. Isaacs. 

















BLACK MASTERS: A SIDE-LIGHT ON 
SLAVERY. 


BY CALVIN DILL WILSON. 





THE most singular and dramatic aspect of slavery in the 
United States was the occasional ownership of bondsmen by free 
blacks. Historically, the facts are obscure, little known and 
difficult to trace; this phase is overlooked by historians, so far as 
I am aware, and is lost from the memories of most people of 
this generation; I have asked dozens of Southern people, of ad- 
vanced years, about negroes owning slaves, and have been told 
that they “never heard of such a thing.” Psychologically, 
after all we have read and heard of the pathos and tragedy of 
negro slavery, it is of strange interest and unaccountable incon- 
sistency that the negroes themselves should at times have had no 
apparent compunction in regard to buying their fellows at the 
block, continuing them in enforced and unremunerated toil, and 
at times treating them with cruelty and reducing them to the 
depths of humiliation and degradation. The mere lust of gain 
by the toil of others could not altogether account for this wrench 
of nature, since slave labor could be hired as well as bought, and 
hired workers would have served the ends of greed as well or 
better. It would commonly have been cheaper for a free black 
to hire the slaves of others than to risk his money in their owner- 
ship, and to provide lodgings, clothes and food for them. In many 
cases the free blacks did pursue this course. But there was a 
deeper passion than love of gain in this unnatural arrangement, 
and this was ambition; it was the cold and selfish desire to attain 
a real or an apparent superiority over other blacks; it was ambi- 
tion to rise into the class of masters, and to stand, so far as pos- 
sible, on the same level as white men. 

But there were those who had far different motives. Free 
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colored men sometimes owned their wives and children; and free 
colored women owned their families, and continued this owner- 
ship for reasons that were creditable to them. By this legal pos- 
session they kept the members of their families safe from the 
operation of local laws that were invidious to free blacks. Some 
of the States had laws that bore hard on free blacks; for certain 
periods there were laws that compelled a manumitted slave to 
leave his State; thus a negro who freed his family might have 
decreed their separation from himself. There were, also, 
free blacks who purchased others for the purpose of manu- 
mitting them; but this class is not of importance to us in dis- 
cussing the actual ownership of slaves by free blacks. 

It may be of interest to the reader to indicate something of 
the obscurity of this subject by a few statements. I know of no 
history of the United States, or history of slavery or history of 
a slave State that even hints at it, with the exception of one book 
which will presently be mentioned. My researches, while an 
effort has been made to be thorough, may have overlooked books 
that touch upon it. But the Librarian of Congress directed me 
to one volume only, and that but barely glances at the subject. 
From other librarians I have been able to get no assistance, save in 
another instance in which I was directed to the volume spoken 
of above. Mr. Booker T. Washington wrote: “ My own personal 
recollections bring no cases to mind of free black men owning 
slaves, nor am I able to refer you to any books making reference 
to this phase of slavery, in case it did exist.” General Warren 
Keifer, who is particularly well versed in American history, 
wrote: “I have no data to which I could refer you on the subject 
of the ownership of negro slaves by free negroes.” Dr. George 
Archer, one of the best local historians in Maryland, could only 
say that he could not give me the desired information, though 
he recalled a single item from the local records of Harford 
County, Maryland, in which a free negro had owned and had 
freed one or more slaves, but after search he was unable to find 
this item. He gave, however, instances in which free negroes 
bought their wives and children from their masters and emanci- 
pated them; all so emancipated were, by an Act of Assembly in 
1831, required to be sent out of the State, the Orphan’s Court 
being empowered to allow them to remain if so minded. The 
same gentleman later wrote that he had made inquiries at the 
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county seat, had put the question to all the prominent lawyers 
of the bar who often had reason to search the records on all 
manner of subjects; but none of them had ever seen or heard of a 
case of the kind. He next inquired of the County Clerk and the 
Register of Wills, who have held their respective positions for 
many years, and their answers were identical with those of the 
legal fraternity. He then got their directions as to where in the 
records he would be most likely to find such items, if existing, 
and made researches accordingly; but not a trace could he find. 
He then questioned several persons noted for their fondness for 
inquiries in local history; but the result was the same. He 
then searched the histories of Maryland, from Bozman to Scharf, 
but with like result. The Virginia State Librarian wrote that 
he was unable to obtain any information concerning slaves held 
by free blacks, though he believed such ownership had been prac- 
tised in Virginia; but he stated that it was a very common thing 
in Louisiana. A prominent colored man of Mound Bayou, Missis- 
sippi, to whom I had been referred by Booker Washington, Isaiah 
T. Montgomery, stated: “I do not remember that I ever saw any 
free colored people prior to Emancipation, and believe there were 
few, if any, instances where they owned slaves in this State. I 
have, however, heard that this condition prevailed in some of the 
sugar districts of Louisiana, and your communication has been 
referred to a competent friend in that State.” He wrote me again 
stating that he had interviewed an aged colored man, whom he 
called “ Father Johnson,” who was “one of our most highly re- 
spected ante-bellum citizens,” and belonged to “ what was known 
as the favored class.” This aged man said, in regard to free 
colored people residing in the South prior to the war: “There 
was very little pleasure in their existence. Every year they were 
compelled to have fresh papers filed by some white guardian. 
They were not allowed to be visited by slaves or to have com- 
panionship with them. When attending church, walking the 
roads, in fact in all places, they were compelled to keep apart 
from slaves.” 

The Clerk of Talbot County, Maryland, wrote that “no such 
condition existed in this county, and there are no records of such 
a condition”; the like officer of Queen Anne County made a 
similar reply. As the court-house of Frederick County was burn- 
ed a number of, years ago, there is no means of ascertaining 
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conditions there; Worcester County has no such records. The 
Clerk of Princess Anne Court-house wrote that “such a thing as a 
negro owning another of his race was not known in this county.” 
The Rev. Dr. A. M. Green, of the General Conference of the 
A. M. E. Church, wrote from New Orleans: 

“There is any quantity of traditionary information, but you know 
that it is not worth much in a search after truth. I have heard a 
great deal along the line of this inquiry, but very little that could 
be vouched for. Among the official Board and Quarterly Conference 
proceedings of St. James’s Chapel, A. M. E., I have read of three cases 
being tried for owning slaves; in each of these cases it was made 
apparent to the satisfaction of the church that the owners of slaves 
thus charged had purchased them for the sole purpose of emancipating 
them. ‘These cases occurred between 1849 and 1856; when, where or 
how the emancipation took place, if ever, does not appear among the 
records of St. James’s. These trials were for violation of the Discipline 
and Rules of our church. I suppose there are but few persons now 
living who know anything of the events of that period in our church. 
There are many things along this line of great interest to me, and to 
others if they could be so brought out as to attract the attention of 
the New Negro as well as the New White youth of our country North 
and South.” 


This letter gives us the additional information that the owning 
of slaves by free negroes was contrary to the Discipline of the 
A. M. E. Church; by inference, the practice could not have been 
uncommon, or there would have been no reason for ecclesiastical 
rulings. Dr. Hodges, of the Cincinnati Public Library, informed 
me that some years ago there was pointed out to him in States- 
burg, South Carolina, a house, with iron-barred windows, in 
which he was told a negro blacksmith, who had been noted for 
cruelty to his slaves, had been used to confine his blacks. Mr. 
Alexander Hill, one of the best-informed men on books in Cin- 
cinnati, was unable to give any clue to information upon this 
matter, except to direct me to correspond with the editor of “ The 
Antiquary,” at Norfolk, Virginia. On correspondence with Mr. 
Edward W. James, at the Virginia Club, Norfolk, I learned that 
“The Antiquary ” contains a few references to negroes owning 
slaves. 

Mr. Florien Giaugus, of Glendale, Ohio, suggested that I write 
to Mr. Charles W. Elam, a prominent lawyer at Mansfield, Loui- 
siana, who was able to say only, “I have been unable to find any 
witnesses in this parish of the ownership of negroes by free 
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blacks”; but he gave me references to gentlemen who might 
afford me information. The Hon. B. F. Jonas, of New Orleans, 
replied : 


“A great many slaves were owned by free blacks before the war, not 
only in this State, but throughout the South. In this State, there 
were quite a large number of colored slave-owners, most of whom were 
of the class known as ‘quadroons,’ but some of them were mulattoes 
and full-blood negroes, who, as a rule, inherited property and afterward 
added to it, probably by purchase. Free colored people had a right to 
the ownership and possession of slave property, as well as movable 
property and other real estate,—slave property having been considered 
real estate under our laws at that period. I have never heard of a 
case where a free black owner of slaves voluntarily manumitted his 
slaves. On the contrary, they were as a rule considered hard task- 
masters, who got out of their slave property all that they could. I 
suppose that proof of this and the names of slave-owners could be 
obtained from an examination of the assessment rolls of the City of 
New Orleans and the parishes, previous to the war; but this is so long 
ago that the information could probably not be obtained without a 
great deal of labor and investigation.” 


The Hon. Phanor Breazeale, of Natchitoches, Louisiana, to 
whom Mr. Elam also referred me, wrote: 


“This, Natchitoches, my own town, is the oldest town of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase, and the legal records date back to 1708. The Parish, 
synonymous with County, is one of the largest in territory and popula- 
tion in the State, and of recent years has been known as a black 
county, that is to say, the negro population was a little in excess of 
the white population. Assuming that the records of the Parish are a 
fair criterion by which to judge the other old parishes of the State, it 
was not an uncommon feature of slavery to find that free blacks owned 
slaves; but, on the contrary, there were, prior to the war, quite a 
number of ‘free colored people,’ as they were called, who were owners 
of slaves; some of these free colored people in this Parish were quite 
wealthy. I have in mind a lawsuit I brought a few years ago for the 
ownership of a piece of land in this Parish; and, in the course of litiga- 
tion, I traced back the title about eighty years, and found that there 
was a French nobleman settled here who reared a family of negroes, 
living in concubinage with a ‘free colored woman’; they had several 
children; of course he never married the woman and his children were 
illegitimate, but free as being the issue of a white man and free colored 
woman. He left a will giving his property one-half to the mother of 
his children and the remainder in equal portions to the children. The 
inventory in this succession was appraised at some one hundred and 
three thousand dollars, including lands and slaves. This will was con- 
tested by a brother who lived in France, and resulted in a compromise 
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whereby the children were given a large plantation with ten slaves, 
the mother getting the usufruct of this property. This is an instance 
of the conditions existing at that time. The records here disclose sales 
to, and from, free colored people of slaves. I do not recall any in- 
stance, in examining the records, of having found a case where a free 
black owner voluntarily manumitted his slaves. It is very probable 
that a careful investigation of the records would disclose instances 
where some particular slave was manumitted by his free black owner 
from motives of attachment, by reason of loyal and faithful service to 
the owner; but I do not believe the records will disclose any case of 
manumission of all the slaves owned by free black persons. This latter, 
as you know, has very frequently been done by white owners; for in- 
stance, my great-grandfather, a lawyer of prominence, owned many 
slaves both in Mississippi and in Louisiana, and by will manumitted 
all his slaves and provided for their transportation to Africa. As a 
matter of interest in studying this phase of slavery, I have found by 
inquiry from old people that free black owners were as a usual ‘thing 
much more severe on their slaves than the white owners. Personally, 
I know nothing of these facts, as I was born too late; yet I feel that 
the above criticism is correct, not only because it can be reconciled 
with phases of human nature, but because of the fact that now in this 
Parish the colony of ‘free colored people’ have preserved in the forty 
years since the war absolutely intact their status, and have positively 
refused to come in contact with the freed slaves, either socially or. 
otherwise. These ‘free colored people’ were a distinct type, as you 
no doubt know; they were either quadroons or octoroons, and not 
manumitted slaves. If a negro ever became owner of slaves after his 
manumission, it is not known, so far as the records show or I have 
been able to learn by inquiry.” 


That the free negroes had not always conscience or sentiment 
against slavery is indicated by the fact that James Clark, a free 
negro, enlisted in Company K, Twenty-eighth Georgia Regiment 
(Captain Wilcox), as a fifer, and went through the Civil War; 
he is now 104 years old, and has applied for a pension from the 
State of Georgia for service in the Confederate army. We may 
presume that he knew that the success of his cause would, in all 
probability, have continued slavery. Mr. E. W. James* com- 
ments thus on “ Betsy Fuller, Free Black, and her husband ”: 


“The wife owned the husband. It was not an uncommon thing in 
the Southern States for enterprising negro women to own their husbands. 
At the outbreak of the War of Secession, an industrious negress, a 
huckstress in the Norfolk market, owned her husband. He was an 


*In “The Lower Norfolk County (Va.), Antiquary,” in a foot-note 
(Vol. 4. Page 177) toa “ List of Slave Owners, Princess Anne Co., 1840.” 
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ardent Secessionist, and was in full sympathy with the firing on and 
the fall of Fort Sumter. After Norfolk was evacuated and was occu- 
pied by the Federal forces, he was loud in his expression of Southern 
views, and was at one time in the chain gang, with an iron ball attached 
to one of his feet, because of expression of opinions obnoxious to the 
military. No slave-trader was ever more fully convinced that the 
negroes were made for slavery.” 


Our present views of slavery had not universally penetrated the 
minds of the colored people themselves in ante-bellum days! 
Father Johnson, already referred to, wrote: 


“A white man named Fitzgerald, a planter, owned a plantation and 
slaves in the vicinity of Natchez, Adams County, Mississippi, and he 
had as a wife a very dark colored woman; they had two sons, George 
and James Fitzgerald. At the death of the father, the plantation and 
slaves were inherited by the children under a will. The slaves and 
plantation were held by the heirs until freed by the War. Both of the 
Fitzgerald boys selected slave women, belonging to a Colonel Wood, as 
wives, and sought to purchase them. Colonel Wood declined to sell, 
but consented to what was known as ‘blanket marriages.’ The younger 
son, James, afterward gave up his wife, although several children had 
been born to them, and finally left the country, declaring that he did 
not want a slave woman for a wife. The elder brother, George, re- 
mained and continued to consort with his slave wife, up to his death 
after the War. He grieved himself to death over the results of the 
War, by which he lost his slaves. Colonel Wood filed papers regularly 
every year as George Fitzgerald’s guardian, according to the law which 
required that free negroes should annually file papers proving their 
right to freedom. The mother of these men, old Mrs. Fitzgerald, was 
somewhat careful of her slaves; when it rained, she would have them 
come in from the garden.” 


Mr. D. C. Scarborough, of Natchitoches, Louisiana, wrote: 


“There are many data to be had by examining the old records of this 
Parish on the subject of the purchase, ownership and sale of slaves by 
free blacks. The truth of the matter is that free blacks owned, bought 
and sold slaves as did the whites. The succession of C. N. Roques in 
this Parish is a case in which a free black owned some hundred or so 
slaves, all of whom were freed by the Proclamation of Emancipation. 
We do not recollect any special legislation authorizing the ownership 
of negroes by free blacks. When a slave became free he bought and 
sold fully under the law, just as any other citizen did; there was no 
longer any distinction. In many of the old deeds it is recited that 
A. B., ‘being a free person of color,’ ete. History will show that the 
free blacks who owned slaves rarely if ever emancipated them. Slaves 
who were emancipated were, as a rule, emancipated by white owners; 
and this emancipation by white owners is the manner in which free 
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blacks came into existence. There was a very large number of these 
in this Parish, some of the richest people in tte Parish being free 
persons of color. On tracing back the history of these families, it is 
generally found that they were emancipated by former white owners. 
There are four or five such families that married and intermarried 
until they were all related. In some instances, there were to be found as 
many as one hundred and fifty voters in one ward of these free persons 
of color: their descendants live here yet. As a rule, these families took 
the name of their former master who freed them. A large per cent. of 
those in this parish are named Metoyer, one of the old rich Metoyers 
having freed some of his slaves. The same is true of the Dupré 
family and of the Rachal family; there being as many free colored 
Rachals as there were white at the close of the war. This general out- 
line can be very generally verified by copies of old records here.” 


We are to remember, in connection with the conditions in 
Louisiana, that a general trait of French and Spanish colonists 
in all countries has been that they have commonly recognized 
and provided for the wives taken from among native women, 
negro, Indian, or any other nationality, and that they have ac- 
knowledged and provided for their children; while the Anglo- 
Saxon, as a rule, leaves these women and children to shift for 
themselves. 

But in Maryland still other phases of this matter are to be 
studied. In Maryland, pure blacks who had themselves been 
slaves and had been manumitted were frequently slave-owners. 
In that State, also, we are able to find instances of a kind asserted 
by some of our Louisiana correspondents to have been unknown 
in their own, of voluntary manumissions by these black masters 
of their slaves; and not only the emancipation of their slave 
wives and children, but of all those whom they held in bondage, 
thus indicating a change of heart in the matter. For this latter 
condition there were several contributing causes; one of these 
was that in Maryland, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
Emancipation Societies were active, manumission by white 
owners was common, and the influence of this conduct spread to 
the free colored people who held other colored people in bondage. 

It will be of interest to consider briefly some of the general 
conditions of the free negro and of the emancipation spirit in 
Maryland. On this subject, much valuable information can be 
gotten from “The Negro in Maryland, A Study of Slavery,” by 
Jeffrey R. Brackett, the volume indicated to me by the Librarian 
of Congress as the only book he knew which bore upon my imme- 
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diate inquiry about free negroes who owned slaves and manu- 
mitted them; upon this particular point, however, the volume 
contains very little. About the year 1785, several Abolition 
Societies arose in Maryland and began uninterrupted work toward 
emancipation. Petitions were presented by them to the Legis- 
lature tending toward gradual abolition. In 1752, manumission 
in any way, during the last illness of the master, had been for- 
bidden; but these Societies induced the Legislature to remove all 
restrictions from the voluntary emancipation of slaves. During 
the last decade of the eighteenth century there was a large in- 
crease in the number of slaves manumitted. 

Many of these manumissions were accompanied by grants of 
land from the masters. In 1747, a citizen of Queen Anne 
County freed several slaves by his will, and also gave to them and 
their heirs a tract of land. A certain citizen by will freed nine- 
teen slaves and gave them a great part of his real and personal 
estate; a niece of the testator attempted to break the will, 
but after several years of contest the will was esiablished. A law 
was enacted that all slaves unable to support themselves should be 
supported by their masters, “in fitting food and clothing,” and 
kept from begging. This legislation was caused by the fact that 
some masters had used their slaves as long as they were profitable 
and had then turned them adrift to burden the community. 
Under the new ruling, slaves to be manumitted must be sound in 
mind and body, capable of labor and not over fifty years of age. 
It was enacted that all manumissions must be in writing, under 
hand and seal of two witnesses; the papers to be acknowledged 
and endorsed by a justice, and then recorded within six months 
in the clerk’s office of the county. The cost for recording a deed 
of manumission was the ordinary trivial fee for record; and a 
certified copy of a deed was deemed good evidence of freedom. 

The number of free colored persons in Maryland was small, 
and there was little mention of them until the close of the eight- 
eenth century. Griffith’s “ Annals of Baltimore ” states that the 
population of Baltimore County, including the later Harford 
County, in 1752 included one hundred and sixteen mulatto slaves, 
one hundred and ninety-six free mulattoes, four thousand and 
twenty-seven negro slaves and eight free negroes. “The distinc- 
tion between negroes and mulattoes is interesting,” says Mr. 
Brackett; and this distinction is to be kept in mind in noting the 
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manumissions in Maryland. When a “ free negro” manumits, it 
means that this is done by a negro, not by a mulatto. The census 
of 1790 gives about eight thousand free colored persons in the 
State; some of these, or their ancestors, had come as free men, 
most had been manumitted. By the Convention of 1776, the 
right of suffrage was given to all freemen who held a certain 
amount of property; and it is certain that some free negroes voted 
in the early years of the State. In 1782, the Assembly of Vir- 
ginia passed an Act permitting the manumission of slaves; Judge 
Tucker of Virginia estimated that, from 1782 to 1791, ten 
thousand slaves were liberated in Virginia by their masters. _ 

There were many free negroes in Maryland who owned small 
houses and pieces of land. 


“The acts of incorporation of some savings-banks limited depositors 
to white persons; others could receive from any persons. In Annapolis, 
for instance, several free blacks were depositors, and one at least owned 
shares of the bank stock. 

“From the earliest history of Maryland, free negroes have been allowed 
to sue in the courts, as well as to hold both real and personal property. 
The education of free negroes and of slaves was not turbidden by law in 
Maryland; but the black was indebted for what he got to the interest 
of individuals or of such societies as the Society of Friends.” 


Mr. Brackett says: 


“Free negroes not infrequently owned as slaves their wives and chil- 
dren, whom they feared, perhaps, to manumit, lest the tight to resi- 
dence be questioned. It would seem also that other free negroes owned 
and hired slaves, as did their white neighbors. We hear of one free 
black, of Dorchester County, receiving payment for a slave whom he 
had bought for a term of years, and who was sold out of the State for 
crime by the court. In 1827 a member for the same county had intro- 
duced a bill to forbid any one who owned slaves for life, or for a term 
of years, from hiring such to a free negro there. Kent and Somerset were 
added to Dorchester and, later, Worcester and Anne Arundel were 
added and Kent struck out; and the Committee on Grievances, ordered 
to inquire into the expediency of preventing free blacks from purchasing 
slaves under any circumstances, reported that any legislation on the 


subject was inexpedient.” 


Mr. Brackett wrote during a visit to England: 


“TI regret that I am unable to help you, as my book was written a 
good while ago, and my odd notes of information not given in the book 
have not been kept. The position of free negroes in Maryland in the last 
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years of the eighteenth century was interesting; a few of them voted, 
and were full-fledged citizens.” 


An aged man, William W. Davis, eighty-eight years of age, 
who lives at Cambridge, Maryland, wrote concerning one Draper 
Thompson, free negro, who in 1824 bought and sold a negro man 
at public auction out of an estate for three hundred dollars. The 
record of this purchase is in the Dorchester County records (E. 
R., No. 9, folios 179 and 180). Mr. Davis says he knew Thomp- 
son well in his own boyhood, that at one time he lived on a large 
farm, the Cremona Tract; he did not allow his slaves to associate 
with his own family, but made them eat and sleep in a separate 
house; if a slave had occasion to enter his dwelling, he had to 
doff his hat and carry it under his arm while doing so. He sent 
his sons to Baltimore for an education. Mr. Davis adds: “ Make 
a slave an overseer over his fellow slaves, as sometimes happened, 
and he would be three times as tyrannical as a white man.” 

Philip Roberts, a respectable colored man of Glendale, Ohio, 
who was a slave in Kentucky, told me that he knew “ Old Free 
Isaac,” in Trimble County, Kentucky, who owned several negroes ; 
he said this same negro sold his own son and daughter South, 
one for $1,000, the other for $1,200. 

Mr. Stevenson Archer, of Mississippi, states that he knew a 
pure-blooded negro, born free, by name Nori (a corruption of 
Le Noir), who had before the Civil War a large plantation in 
Mississippi, and owned about one hundred negroes. He was 
exacting, but not cruel, and he took excellent care of his slaves. 

Mr. Charles Michael, of Harford County, Maryland, remem- 
bers the case of a negro who sold his children in order to purchase 
his wife. There were many instances in which negroes, who had 
purchased their own freedom and secured the ownership of their 
families, sold their children for life or for a term of years. 

We give below citations from Maryland county records in 
which free negroes manumitted their slaves. The first instances 
are those of the freeing of wives and children: 


“Know all men, by these presents, that I, Robert, lately a slave to 
Archibald Pattison, deceased, and sold by Peter Gordon, Administrator 
of said Archibald Pattison, to John Griffith, by whom I was manu- 
mitted according to law, do hereby, in consideration of the natural 
affection I bear to Rachel, whom I have taken as my wife, and whom I 
purchased of John Le Compte, deceased, manumit, enfranchise and set 
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at liberty the said Rachel from me, my heirs, Exor’s & Admrs, from the 
date of these presents, in as perfect a manner as if she had been born 
so.” (March 9th, 1796. Record H. D., No. 9, fol. 162, Dorchester Co.) 

“Manumission by Cato, negro, of Dorchester County, Maryland— 

Being possessed of a wife and children who are by law my slaves, and 
being desirous to set them free, etc., wife Lucy, children, Leah, Milly, 
Mary, Horatio, Ephraim and Abraham.’” (April 30th, 1798. Record H. 
D., No. 12, fol. 6338, Dorchester Co.) 

* Manumission by Adam, negro, of Dorchester County, State of Mary- 
land, of negro Phillis—‘ Having purchased my wife Phillis, and being 
desirous to secure her her liberty, etc., do therefore set free the said 
Phillis immediately.’” (Aug. 17th, 1797. Record H. D., No. 12, fol. 255, 
Dorchester Co.) 

“Manumission by Oliver Cromwell, negro, of Dorchester County, 
State of Maryland, to Shadrach Cromwell—‘ Do release from slavery, 
ete, my son Shadrach Cromwell, acknowledging the said negro slave 
discharged, etc.’” (Feb. 5th, 1818. Record H. R., No. 15, folio 16.) 

“Manumission by John Chapman, negro, of Dorchester County, State 
of Maryland, of Mary Chapman, negro— Being 37 years of age and able 
to work and gain a sufficient livelihood, etc., do set free, etc.” (March 
14th, 1818. Record H. R., No. 5, folio 40.) ” 


The further citations are those of cases in which there was 
manumission by free negroes of slaves not related to them: 


“Manumission by Henry Hughes, negro, of Dorchester County, State 
of Maryland, of negro, Ruth—‘ Being possessed of a negro woman— 
Ruth, and desirous to give her her legal manumission, etc.’” (Dec. 14th, 
1816. Record E. R., No. 4, folio 297.) 

“Manumission by John Driver, negro, of Dorchester County, State of 
Maryland, to sundry negroes—‘Do set free and hereby release from 
slavery, 6 in number.” (May 28th, 1825. Record EH. R., No. 9, folio 
614.) 


The three records that follow form a connected story; first the 
negro is himself set free by his white master: 


“Deed of manumission from William Meeds Satterfield, of Caroline 
County, to ‘my negro man, Jem,’ dated 10 June, 1790; acknowledged 
before Dr. Zabdiel Potter, of the commission of the peace for Caroline 
County, 10 June 1790; recorded in Liber W. R., No. C., fol. 118, on the 
17th of June, A.D. 1790, by William Richardson, Clerk. 

“State of Maryland, Caroline County, to wit: 

‘“** Whereas, a certain Black man, by the name of James Satterfield, 
heretofore, to wit: on the 10th day of June, 1790, was manumitted by 
a certain William Meeds Satterfield, to be free from the date thereof; 
and whereas the said Black man, James Satterfield, hath made applica- 
tion to me for a certificate of his freedom, agreeable to an Act of 
Assembly: Upon the oath ‘of Elijah Satterfield that the said Black 
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man, called James Satterfield, is the identical person who was manu- 
mitted as aforesaid, I do hereby certify that the said Black man, called 
James Satterfield, is five feet three inches high, has small scar on his 
left hand made by the bite of a hog, and from the age expressed in the 
aforesaid manumission is about fifty-five years of age, was raised in 
Queen Anne County, in Tulley’s Neck, and was removed to this county 
about the age of twenty-four years, and no other notable marks that I 
can discover (sic). In testimony whereof I have set my hand and 
affixed the public seal of my office this tenth day of May, in the year 
of Our Lord 1808. Tho: Richardson, Clk. Caroline Co.: Ct.” (Re- 
corded im Liber T. R., Certificates of Freedom, fol. 23.) ” 


Now James has taken to slave-holding himself, but resolves to 
provide for the freedom of his slaves at his death: 


“Caroline County, to wit: 

“Be it remembered, That on the 19th day of October, in the year of 
our Lord 1802, came James Satterfield, free negro, and brought a manu- 
mission, with one endorsement thereon, and prayed to have the same 
enrolled amongst the Records of Caroline County; and on the same 
19th day of Oct., in the year 1802, afsd., the same manumission and 
endorsement were enrolled as follows, to wit: 

“*T, James Satterfield, free negro, of Caroline County and State of 
Maryland, do hereby set free from bondage, after my decease, one 
negro girl named Rachel, and one by the name of Hannah, which two 
girls I purchased of Elijah Satterfield, executor or administrator of 
William Fountain, late of the county afsd., deceased, and do for myself, 
my heirs, executors and administrators, or assigns, release unto the afsd. 
Rachel and Hannah, after my decease, all my right, and all my claim 
whatsoever, to be absolutely free from me or from my heirs, executors, 
administrators or assigns, or from any other person or persons whatso- 
ever, thereby claiming any right or title whatsoever by, from or under 
me, or them. 

“In witness hereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal, this 19th 
day of the tenth month, 1802. 

“* James Satterfield X his mark. (Seal.)’ 

“Signed sealed and delivered in the presence of James Dixon, Seth 
Hill Evitts. 

“ Recorded in Liber T. R., No. H., folio 228, a Land Record for Caro- 
line County, Md. Tho: Richardson, Clerk.” 


But, some years later, James decides to give these. girls their 
freedom before his death. So we read: 


“Deed of manumission by James Satterfield, negro, dated the 29th 
day of October, 1823—‘I, James Satterfield, negro, of Caroline County 
in the State of Maryland, for divers good causes and considerations me 
thereunto moving, do hereby declare free, manumit and enfranchise the 
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negroes following, to wit: Hannah, about thirty-four years of age, on 
the first day of May last past; Kitty, about fifteen years of age, the 
second day of April last past; Rachel, about twelve years of age the 
fifteenth day of January last past; James, about nine years of age the 
seventh day of January last past; and Matthew, about five years of age 
the fifth day of May last past. Which said last-mentioned four negroes, 
viz.: Kitty, Rachel, James and Matthew, are the children of Hannah, 
also above mentioned. Rachel, about thirty-two years of age the first 
day of May last past, and her child, a negro boy called James, about six 
years of age in September last.’ 

“ Recorded in Liber J. R., No. O., fol. 208, on the 29th day of October, 
1823. Joseph Richardson, Clerk.” 


The following is the will of a free negro, named Ricksum 
Webb. It appears from memories of him that still survive that 
he was a rather superior man. He left several hundreds of acres 
of land, a large personal estate, and his descendants are .now 
among the representative negroes in Caroline County. The name 
of Webb is a synonym for industry, thrift and intelligence in that 
county and is borne by many negroes. A like reputation is sus- 
tained by the Friends, mainly descended from Gabriel Friend, 
who was freed in the thirties by a white master. ‘Ricksum Webb’s 
son, James, owned one or more slaves up to the time of the 
Emancipation. 


“Last will and Testament of Ricksum Webb, (negro), recorded in 
Will Record W. A. F., No. A., fol. 357, et sq. Directs that my servant 
Jerry shall serve my son James for the period of ten years after death 
of testator, and then to be free; to be given $50 a year during this 
service, and suitable clothing. Should Jerry abscond from service and 
be taken, to be sold for life to the highest bidder. In lieu of this 
service, to be sold to a resident of Maryland for not less than $400 
for a period of ten years and then to be free. Said Jerry to have choice 
of purchasers. Servant Luke willed to son-in-law, Eben Hughes. Serv- 
ant Agbury to be free at age of 35 years. Girl servant Ann to be free at 
age of 25. James Turner, of Queen Anne’s, executor. Will dated 10 
May, 1845. Proven, 27th March, 1846, before William A. Ford, Register 
of Wills for Caroline County.” 


Thus these dark faces look out upon us from the past, and the 
records and names from musty folios in old Maryland court- 


houses tell of a singular aspect of slavery. 
Catvin Dit WILson. 




















THE MODERN NOVEL AND THE 
MODERN PLAY. 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS, PROFESSOR OF DRAMATIC LITERATURE IN 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





As we glance down the long history of literature, we cannot 
but remark that certain literary forms, the novel at one time and 
the drama at another, have achieved a sweeping popularity, seem- 
ingly out of all proportion to their actual merit at the moment 
when they were flourishing most luxuriantly. In these periods 
of undue expansion, the prevalent form absorbed many talents 
not naturally attracted toward it. In the beginning of the six- 
teenth century in England, for instance, the drama was more 
profitable, and therefore more alluring, than any other field of 
literary endeavor; and so it was that many a young fellow of 
poetic temperament adventured himself in the rude theatre of 
those spacious days, even though his native gift was only doubt- 
fully dramatic. No reader of Peele’s plays and of Greene’s can 
fail to feel that these two gentle poets were, neither of them, born 
playmakers called to the stage by irresistible vocation. Two hun- 
dred years later, after Steele and Addison had set the pattern of 
the eighteenth-century essay, the drama was neglected, and every 
man of letters was likely to be found striving for the unattainable 
ease and charm of “The Tatler” and “The Spectator.” Even 
the elephantine Johnson, congenitally incapable of airy nothings 
and prone always to “make little fishes talk like whales,” dis- 
ported ponderously in “The Idler” and “The Rambler.” The 
vogue of the essay was fleeting also; and a century later it was fol- 
lowed by the vogue of the novel,—a vogue which has already en- 
dured longer than that of the essay, and which has not yet shown 
any signs of abating. Yet the history of literature reminds us 
that the literary form most in favor in one century is very likely 
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to drop out of fashion in the next; and we are justified in asking 
ourselves whether the novel is to be supreme in the twentieth cen- 
tury as it was in the nineteenth, or whether its popularity must 
surely wane like that of the essay. 

Although the art of fiction must be almost as old as mankind 
itself, the prose novel, as we know it now, is a thing of yesterday 
only. It is not yet a hundred years since it established itself and 
claimed equality with the other forms of literature. Novelists there 
had been, no doubt, and of the highest rank; but it was not until 
after “ Waverley ” and its successors swept across Europe trium- 
phant and overwhelming that a fiction in prose was admitted to 
full citizenship in the republic of letters. Nowadays, we are so 
accustomed to the novel and so familiar with its luxuriance in 
every modern language that we often forget its comparative youth. 
Yet we know that no one of the muses of old was assigned to the 
fostering of prose-fiction, a form of literary endeavor which the 
Greeks did not foresee. If we accept Fielding’s contention that 
the history of “'Tom Jones” must be considered as a prose-epic, 
we are justified in the belief that the muse of the epic is not 
now without fit occupation. 

Indeed, the modern novel is not only the heir of the epic, it 
has also despoiled the drama, the lyric and the oration of part of 
their inheritance. “The Scarlet Letter,” for example, has not 
a little of the lofty largeness and of the stately movement of true 
tragedy; “ Paul and Virginia,” again, abounds in a passionate 
self-revelation which is essentially lyric; and many a novel-with- 
a-purpose, needless to name here, displays its author’s readiness 
to avail himself of all the devices of the orator. In fact, the novel 
is now so various and so many-sided that its hospitality is limit- 
less. It welcomes alike the exotic eroticism of M. Pierre Loti 
and the cryptic cleverness of Mr. Henry James, the accumulated 
adventure of Dumas and the inexorable veracity of Tolstoy. It 
has tempted many a man who had no native endowment for it; 
Motley and Parkman and Froude risked themselves in imagina- 
tive fiction, as well as in the sterner history which was their real 
birthright. And so did Brougham, far more unfitted for prose- 
fiction than Johnson was for the graceful eighteenth-century 
essay or Peele and Greene for the acted drama. Perhaps it is 
a consequence of this variety of method, which lets it proffer it- 
self to every passer-by, that we recognize in the Victorian novel 
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the plasticity of form and the laxity of structure which we have 
discovered to be characteristic of the Elizabethan drama. 

In her encroaching on the domain of the other muses, the prose- 
epic has annexed far more from her comic and tragic sisters than 
from any of the other six. An opportunity for a most interesting 
inquiry awaits the alert scholar who shall undertake to tell the 
rivalry of the novel and the play, tracing their influence on each 
other and making a catalogue of their mutual borrowings. Al- 
though the record has no special significance, it may be noted 
that they have never hesitated to filch plots from each other, the 
playwrights appropriating the inventions of the novelists and the 
novelists levying on the works of the playwrights,—Shakespeare, 
the dramatist, finding the action of his “ As You Like It” ready 
to his hand in a tale of Lodge’s, and Le Sage, the story-teller, in 
his “ Gil Blas ” availing himself of scenes from Spanish comedies. 

Far deeper, however, than any purloining of material are other 
interrelations of the novel and the play, which have been con- 
tinually influencing one another, even when there was no hint 
of any plagiarism of subject-matter. The older of the two, the 
drama, long served as the model of prose-fiction; and not a 
few of the earlier practitioners of the later art began their literary 
careers as writers for the theatre, Le Sage for one, and, for an- 
other, Fielding. It is not to be wondered at that they were in- 
clined to approach the novel a little as though it was a play, and 
to set their characters in motion with only a bare and summary 
indication of the appropriate environment. They were inclined 
to follow the swift methods proper enough on the stage, if not 
absolutely necessary there, instead of developing for themselves 
the more leisurely movement appropriate to prose-fiction. Both 
Fielding and Le Sage, it may be well to note, had profited greatly 
by their careful study of Moliére and of his logical method of 
presenting character. In the “ Princess of Cleves,”—perhaps the 
first effort at feminine psychology in fiction,—we discover the 
obvious impress of both Corneille and Racine on Madame de 
Lafayette,—the stiffening of the will to resolute self-sacrifice of 
the elder dramatic poet and the subtler analysis of motive dex- 
trously attempted by the younger and more tender tragedian. 

Just as Beaumarchais in the eighteenth century found his profit 
in a study of Le Sage’s attitude toward life, so Augier in the 
nineteenth century, and still more, Dumas fils, responded to the 
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sharp stimulus of Balzac. The richer and far more complicated 
presentation of character which delights and amazes us in the 
“Human Comedy” was most suggestive to the younger genera- 
tion of French dramatists; and no one can fail to see the reflec- 
tion of Balzac in the “ Maitre Guérin” of Augier and in the 
“ Ami des Femmes” of Dumas. And, in their turn, these plays 
and their fellows supplied a pattern to the novelist—to Daudet 
especially. A certain lack of largeness, a certain artificiality of 
action in Daudet’s “ Fromont jeune et Risler ainé,” is probably 
to be ascribed to the fact that the story was first conceived in the 
form of a play, although it was actually written as a novel. 

The British novelist with whom this French novelist is often 
compared, and with whom he had much in common, was also 
impressed profoundly by the theatre of his own time and of his 
own country. But Dickens was less fortunate than Daudet, in 
that the contemporary English stage did not afford a model as 
worthy of imitation as the contemporary French stage. Of course, 
the native genius of Dickens is indisputable, but his artistic ideals 
are painfully unsatisfactory. His letters show him forever strain- 
ing after effects for their own sake only, and striving to put just 
so much humor and just so much pathos into each one of the 
successive monthly parts into which his stories were chopped up. 
Very fond of the theatre from his early youth, Dickens had come 
near going on the stage as an actor; and, in his search for effects, 
he borrowed inexpensive mysteries from contemporary melodrama, 
and he took from it the implacable and inexplicable villain ever 
involved in dark plottings. It is significant that “ No Thorough- 
fare,” the one play of his invention which was actually produced, 
was performed at the Adelphi, and was discovered then not to 
differ widely from the other robust and high-colored melodramas 
ordinarily acted at that hopelessly unliterary playhouse. Daudet, 
although he was not gifted with the splendid creative force of 
Dickens, inherited the Latin tradition of restraint and harmony 
and proportion; and he had before his eyes on the French stage 
the adroitly contrived comedies of Augier and of Dumas fils, 
models far more profitable to a novelist than the violent crudities 
of the Adelphi. 

Perhaps there is more than a hint of neretionie in Daudet’s 
later disgust with the inherent limitations of the drama,—a dis- 
gust more forcibly phrased by his friends, Zola and Goncourt and 
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Flaubert, realists all of them, eager to capture the theatre also 
and to rule it in their own way. In their hands, the novel was 
an invading conqueror; and they had the arrogance that comes 
from an unforeseen success. They were all eager to take pos- 
session of the playhouse, and to repeat in that new field of art 
the profitable victories they had gained in the library. But they 
declined to admit that the drama was a special art, with a method 
of its own. ‘They resented bitterly the failures that followed 
when they refused to accept the conditions of the actual theatre ; 
and they protested shrilly against these conditions when they 
vainly essayed to fulfil them. “ What a horrible manner of writing 
is that which suits the stage!” Flaubert complained to George 
Sand. “ The ellipses, the suspensions, the interrogations must be 
lavished, if one wishes to have liveliness; and all these things, in 
themselves, are very ugly.” In other words, Flaubert was con- 
cerned with the rhetoric of the written word, and he had no relish 
for the rhythm of spoken dialogue. 

These French novelists refused to perceive that the drama is, of 
necessity, the most democratic of the arts, since it depends, and 
has always depended, and must ever depend, absolutely upon the 
public as a whole. The strength of the drama, its immense ad- 
vantage over other forms of literature, lies in this, that it must 
appeal to the mass of men, not to the intelligent more than to 
the unintelligent, not to the educated more than to the unedu- 
cated, not to any sect or clique or coterie, but to men as men. 
The laws of the drama may be deduced, all of them, from this 
principle, that in the theatre the playmaker has to interest a 
gathering of his own contemporaries, all sorts and conditions of 
men. If he cannot hold their attention, move them, sway them, 
control them, then he has failed frankly to do what he set out 
to do. And he can do this, he can make them laugh, and make 
them weep, make them feel and make them think, only by ac- 
cepting the conditions of the theatre itself. Daudet and Zola 
had more of the needful understanding of their fellow creatures 
than Flaubert and Goncourt, more of the necessary sympathy ; 
but they had all of them not a little of the conceit of the self- 
made man and they assumed the egotistic attitude of the culti- 
vated aristocrat. It would have been well if they could have 
taken to heart what George Sand once wrote to Flaubert: “ It 
seems to me that your school does not consider enough the sub- 
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stance of things, and that it lingers too much on the surface. 
By dint of seeking for form, it lets go of the fact. It addresses 
itself to men of cultivation. But there are, strictly speaking, no 
men of cultivation, for we are, first of all, men.” 

Because the drama was popular, these artistic aristocrats des- 
pised it. Although they pined to succeed as playmakers, they 
scorned the trouble of mastering the methods of the theatre. Be- 
cause the drama, at its highest, attained to the loftier levels of 
literature, they assumed that a man of letters had no need to spy 
out the secrets of the stage. If they could not apply in the play 
the methods they had been applying skilfully and successfully in 
the novel, so much the worse for the play. Evidently, the drama 
was not literature, and the theatre was no place for a literary man. 
The fault was not in them; it could not be, since they had re- 
generated the novel. It must be in the stage itself, and in the 
stupidity of the public. 

In one of his most vigorous essays, M. Brunetiére joined issue 
with this little group of French novelists, and told them sharply 
that they had better consider anew the theatrical practices and 
prejudices which seemed to them absurdly outworn, and which 
they disdained as born of mere chance and surviving only by tra- 
dition. He bid them ask themselves if these tricks of the trade, 
so to style them, were not due to the fact that the dramatist’s 
art is a special art, having its own laws, its own conditions, its 
own conventions, inherent in the nature of the art itself. When 
they expressed their conviction that the method of the novel ought 
to be applicable to the play, M. Brunetiére reported that, if the 
novel was the play and if the play was the novel, then in all ac- 
curacy there would be neither novel nor play; but only a single 
and undivided form; and he insisted that, if as.a matter of fact 
this single form did not actually exist, if it had divided itself, if 
there was such a thing as a novel and such a thing as a play, 
then that could be only because we go to the theatre to get a 
specific pleasure which we cannot get in the library. The practi- 
cal critic gave them the sound advice that, if they sought to suc- 
ceed in the theatre as they had succeeded in the library, they 
should study the art of the playwright, endeavoring to perceive 
wherein it differs from the art of the story-teller. 

The points of agreement between the novel and the play are so 
obvious that there is some excuse for overlooking the fact that 
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the points of disagreement are almost as numerous. It is true 
that, in the play as in the novel, a story is developed by means 
of characters whose conversation is reproduced. So the game of 
golf is like the game of lawn-tennis, in so far that there are in 
both balls to be placed by the aid of certain implements. But as 
the balls are different and as the implements are different, the 
two games are really not at all alike; and it is when they are 
played most skilfully and most strictly according to the rules 
that they are most unlike. 

The play is least dramatic when it most closely resembles the 
novel, as it did in the days of Peele and Greene, whose dramas 
are little more than narratives presented in dialogue. In the 
three centuries since Peele and Greene, the play and the novel 
have been getting further and further away from each other. 
Each has been steadily specializing, seeking its true self, casting 
out the extraneous elements proved to be useless. The novel in its 
highest development is now a single narrative, no longer dis- 
tended and delayed by intercalated tales, such as we find in “ Don 
Quixote” and “Tom Jones,” in “ Wilhelm Meister” and in 
“ Pickwick,” inserted for no artistic reason, but merely because 
the author happened to have them on hand. The play in its 
highest development is now a single action, swiftly presented, 
and kept free from lyrical and oratorical digressions existing for 
their own sake and not aiding in the main purpose of the drama. 

The practitioners of each art conceive their subjects in accord- 
ance with the necessities of that art, the novelist thinking in 
terms of the printed page and the dramatist thinking in terms of 
the actual theatre, with its actors and with its spectators. Here, 
indeed, is a chief reason why the perspective of the play is dif- 
ferent from the perspective of the novel, in that the playwright 
must perforce take account of his audience, of its likes and its 
dislikes, of its traditions and its desires. The novelist need not 
give a thought to his readers, assured that those in sympathy 
with his attitude and his mood will find him out sooner or later. 
To the story-teller, readers may come singly and at intervals; but 
the playmaker must attract his audience in a mass. Much of the 
merely literary merit of a drama may be enjoyed by a lone reader 
under the library lamp; but its essential dramatic quality is com- 
pletely and satisfactorily revealed only in front of the footlights 
when the theatre is filled with spectators. 
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It is this consciousness th» his appeal is not to any individual 
man, but to man in the mass, that makes the dramatist what he 
is. To scattered readers, each sitting alone, an author may whis- 
per many things which he would not dare blurt out before a 
crowd. The playwright knows that he can never whisper slyly; 
he must always speak out boldly so that all may hear him; and 
he must phrase what he has to say so as to please the boys in the 
gallery without insulting the women in the stage boxes. To the 
silent pressure of these unrelated spectators he responds by seeking 
the broadest basis for his play, by appealing to elemental human 
sympathy, by attempting themes with more or less of universality. 
It is because the drama is the most democratic of the arts that 
the dramatist cannot narrow himself as the novelist may, if he 
chooses; and it is because this breadth of appeal is inherent in 
the acted play that Aristotle held the drama to be a nobler form 
than the epic. “The dramatic poem,” said Mr. Henry James 
some thirty years ago when he was dealing with Tennyson’s 
“ Queen Mary,” “seems to me of all literary forms the very no- 
blest. . . . More than any other work of literary art, it needs a 
masterly structure.” 

Whether nobler or not, the dramatic form has always had a 
powerful fascination for the novelists, who are forever casting 
longing eyes on the stage. Mr. James himself has tried it, and 
Mr. Howells and Mark Twain also. Balzac believed that he was 
destined to make his fortune in the theatre; and one of Thack- 
eray’s stories was made over out of a comedy, acted only by ama- 
teurs. Charles Reade called himself a dramatist forced to be a 
novelist by bad laws. Flaubert and the Goncourts, Zola and 
Daudet wrote original plays, without ever achieving the success 
which befell their efforts in prose-fiction. And now, in the open- 
ing years of the twentieth century, we see Mr. Barrie in London 
and M. Hervieu in Paris abandoning the novel in which they 
have triumphed for the far more precarious drama. Nor is it 
without significance that the professional playwrights seem to 
feel little or no temptation to turn story-tellers. Apparently the 
dramatic form is the more attractive and the more satisfactory, 
in spite of its greater difficulty and its greater danger. 

Perhaps, indeed, we may discover in this difficulty and danger 
one reason why the drama is more interesting than prose-fiction. 
A true artist cannot but tire of a form that is too facile; and he 
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is ever yearning for a grapple with stubborn resistance. He de- 
lights in technic for its own sake, girding himself joyfully to van- 
quish its necessities. He is aware that an art which does not de- 
mand a severe apprenticeship for the slow mastery of its secrets 
will fail to call forth his full strength. He knows that it is bad 
for the art and unwholesome for the artist himself, when the 
conditions are so relaxed that he can take it carelessly. 

It was a saying of the old bard of Brittany that “he who will 
not answer to the rudder must answer to the rocks”: and not a 
few writers of prose-fiction have made shipwreck because they 
gave no heed to this warning. Many a novelist is a sloven in the 
telling of his tale, beginning it anywhere and ending it somehow, 
distracting attention on characters of slight importance, huddling 
his incidents, confusing his narrative, simply because he has never 
troubled himself with the principles of construction and propor- 
tion with which every playwright must needs make himself fa- 
miliar. Just as the architectural students at the Beaux-Arts in 
Paris are required to develop at the same time the elevation and 
the ground-plan and the cross-section of the edifice they are de- 
signing, so the playwright, while he is working out his plot, must 
be continually solving problems of exposition and of construction, 
of contrast and of climax. These are questions with which the 
ordinary novelist feels no need to concern himself, for the read- 
ing public makes no demand on him and there is nothing urging 
him to attain a high standard. It is curious to remark that the 
newspaper reviewers of current fiction very rarely comment on the 
construction of the novels they are considering. 

In other words, the novel is too easy to be wholly satisfactory 
to an artist in literature. It is a loose form of hybrid ancestry ; 
it may be of any length; and it may be told in any manner,—in 
letters, as an autobiography or as a narrative. It may gain praise 
by the possession of the mere externals of literature, by sheer 
style. It may seek to please by description of scenery, or by dis- 
section of motive. It may be empty of action and filled with 
philosophy. It may be humorously perverse in its license of di- 
gression,—as it was in Sterne’s hands, for example. I+ may be 
all things to all men: it is a very chameleon-weathercock. And 
it is too varied, too negligent, too lax to spur its writer to his 
utmost effort, to that stern struggle with technic which is a true 
artist’s never-failing tonic. 
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On the other hand, the drama is a rigid form, limited to the 
three hours’ traffic of the stage. Just as the decorative artist has 
to fill the space assigned to him and must respect the disposition 
of the architect, so the playwright must work his will within the 
requirements of the theatre, turning to advantage the restrictions 
which he should not evade. He must always appeal to the eye 
as well as to the ear, never forgetting that the drama, while 
it is in one aspect a department of literature, in another is a 
branch of the show-business. He must devise stage-settings at 
once novel, ingenious and plausible; and he must invent reasons 
for bringing together naturally the personages of his play in the 
single place where each of his acts passes. He must set his char- 
acters firm on their feet, each speaking for himself and revealing 
himself as he speaks; for they need to have internal vitality as 
they cannot be painted from the outside. He must see his crea- 
tures as well as hear them; and he must know always what they 
are doing and how they are looking when they are speaking. He 
cannot comment on them or explain them, or palliate their mis- 
deeds. He must project them outside of himself; and he cannot 
be his own lecturer to discuss out their motives. He must get 
on without any attempt to point out the morality of his work, 
which remains implicit although it must be obvious. He must 
work easily within many bonds, seeming always to be free and 
unhampered ; and he must turn to account these restrictions and 
find his profit in them, for they are the very qualities which dif- 
ferentiate the drama and make it what it is. 

This essential difference of the drama from the novel is so 
keenly appreciated by every novelist who happens also to be a 
dramatist, that he is rarely tempted to treat the same theme in 
both forms, feeling instinctively that it belongs either to the 
stage or to the library. Often, of course, he writes a novel rather 
than a play, because he knows that a certain theme, adequate as 
it may be for a novel, lacks that essential struggle, that naked 
assertion of the human will, that clash of contending desires, 
which must be visible in a play if it is to sustain the interest 
of an audience. Many a tale, pleasing to thousands of readers 
because it abounds in brisk adventure, will not lend itself to suc- 
cessful dramatization because its many episodes are not related 
to a single straightforward conflict of forces. 

When Mr. Gillette undertook to make a play out of the Sher- 
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lock Holmes stories, which were not really dramatic, however in- 
geniously packed with thrilling surprises, he seized at once on 
the sinister figure of Professor Moriarty, glimpsed only for a 
moment in a single tale, and he set this portentous villain 
up against his hero,—thereby displaying his mastery of a major 
principle of playmaking. Many a novel has seemed vulgarized 
on the stage, because the adapter had to wrench its structure in 
seeking a struggle strong enough to sustain the framework of 
a play. Many a story has been cheapened pitifully by the theat- 
rical adapter, simply because he was incapable of seeing in it 
more than a series of striking scenes which could be hewn into 
dialogue for rough and ready representation on the stage, and 
because he had seized only his raw material, the bare skeleton of 
intrigue, without possessing the skill or the taste needed to con- 
vey across the footlights the subtle psychology which vitalized 
the original tale, or the evanescent atmosphere which wreathed 
it in charm. Mr. Bliss Perry phrased it most felicitously when 
he asserted that “a novel is typically as far removed from a play 
as a bird is from a fish,” and that “ the attempt to transform one 
into the other is apt to result in a sort of flying-fish, a betwixt- 
and-between thing.” 

We all know that the ultimate value of certain accepted works 
of fiction is to be found, not in the story itself or even in the 
characters, but rather in the interpretative comment with which 
the novelist has encompassed people and happenings common- 
place enough; and we all can sce that, when one of these stories 
is set on the stage, the comment must be stripped off, the inci- 
dents and the characters standing naked in their triteness. But 
this betrayal is not to be charged against dramatic form, for all 
that the dramatization did was to uncover brutally an inherent 
weakness which the novelist had hoped to hide. 

The novelist has privileges denied to the playwright; and, chief 
among them, of course, is the right to explain his characters, to 
analyze their motives, to set forth every fleeting phase of emotion 
to which they are subjeci. Sidney Lanier asserted that the novel 
was a finer form than the drama because ‘there were subtleties of 
feeling which Shakespeare could not make plain and George Eliot 
could. Unfortunately for Lanier, his admiration for George Eliot 
is felt now to be excessive; and few of us are ready to accept 
Gwendolen Harleth as a more delicate attempt at portraiture 
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than any one of half a score of Shakespeare’s heroines, so con- 
vincingly feminine. But there is truth, no doubt, in the conten- 
tion that the novel is freer, more fluid, more flexibie than the 
play; and that there are themes and subjects unsuited to the 
stage and wholly within the control of the story-teller. To say 
this is but to repeat again that the drama is not prose-fiction and 
prose-fiction is not the drama,—just as painting is not sculpture 
and sculpture not painting. 

But to emphasize this distinction is not to confess that the 
drama cannot do at all certain things which the novel does with 
unconscious ease. Is there no rich variety of self-analysis in 
“ Macbeth,” one may ask, and in “ Hamlet”? Did any novelist 
of the seventeenth century lay bare the palpitations of the female 
heart more delicately than Racine? Did any novelist of the 
eighteenth century reveal a subtler insight into the hidden re- 
cesses of feminine psychology than Marivaux? It may be true 
enough that, in the nineteenth century, prose-fiction has been 
more fortunate than the drama, and that the novelists have 
achieved triumphs of insight and of subtlety denied to the drama- 
tists. Brut who shall say that this immediate inferiority of the 
play to the novel is inherent in the form itself? Who will deny 
that it may be merely the defect of the playwrights of our time? 
Who will assert that a more accomplished dramatist may not 
come forward in the twentieth century to prove that the drama 
is a fit instrument for emotional dissection ? 

No one has more clearly indicated the limitations of the dra- 
matic medium than Mr. A. B. Walkley, who once declared that 
the future career of the drama “is likely to be hampered by its 
inability to tell cultivated and curious people of to-day a tithe 
of the things they want to know. What the drama can tell, it 
can tell more emphatically than any other art. The novel, for 
instance, is but a report; the drama makes you an eye-witness of 
the thing in the doing. But then there is a whole world of things 
which cannot be done, of thoughts and moods and subconscious 
states which cannot be expressed on the stage and which can be 
expressed in the novel. In earlier ages, which could do with a 
narrow range of vivid sensations, the drama sufficed ; it wil! not 
suffice for an age which wants an illimitable range of sensations, 
and, being quick in the uptake, can dispense with vividness.” 
And then the brilliant critic of the London “Times” dwelt on 
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the meagreness of Ibsen’s “ Master-Builder” when contrasted 
with “ the extraordinarily complicated texture of subtle thoughts 
and minute sensations” in Mr. James’s “ Wings of the Dove.” 

It may as well be confessed frankly that, even in the twenty- 
first century, the playhouse is unlikely to be hospitable to an 
“extraordinarily complicated texture of subtle thoughts and 
minute sensations’; but we may ask also if the playhouse will 
really be very much poorer by this inhospitality. Even though 
a subdivision of the public shall find a keen pleasure in them, 
there are other things in life than subtle thoughts and minute 
sensations; there are larger aspects of existence than those we 
find registered either in the “ Wings of the Dove” or the “ Mas- 
ter-Builder.” The texture of Mr. James’s book may be more com- 
plicated than that of Ibsen’s play; but this is not entirely because 
one is a novel and the other a drama. Both works fail in breadth 
of appeal; they are narrow in their outlook on life, however skil- 
ful in craftsmanship they may be, each in its own way; they are 
devised for the dilettant, for the men of cultivation, and for 
them only; and that way danger lies. Taine dwelt on the disin- 
tegration impending when artists tended to appeal to the expert 
rather than to the public as a whole. “ The sculptor,” so he de- 
clared, “no longer addresses himself to a religious, civic commu- 
nity, but to a group of isolated lovers of the art.” In the future 
as in the past, the appeal of the playwright must be to the main 
body of his contemporaries, even though this be at the risk of 
not fully satisfying one group or another. 

The art of the dramatist is not yet at its richest; but it bristles 
with difficulties such as a strong man joys in overcoming. In this 
sharper difficulty is its most obvious advantage over the art of 
the novelist; and here is its chief attraction for the story-teller, 
weary of a method almost too easy to be worth while. Here is 
a reason why one may venture a doubt whether the novel, which 
has been dominant, not to say domineering, in the second half 
of the nineteenth century, may not have to face a more acute 
rivalry of the drama in the first half of the twentieth century. 
The vogue of the novel is not likely to wane speedily; but its su- 
premacy may be challenged by the drama more swiftly than now 


seems likely. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 








OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF LEISURED WOMEN. 


BY MRS. RUSSELL SAGE. 





THERE is an immense amount of feminine talent and energy 
wasted in the world every day. This is not due to the indifference 
or the laziness of woman, for she is eager to do, to accomplish, to 
go out into the field of life and achieve for herself and for her 
kind. But she simply does not know how. One of the most im- 
portant movements of the day, therefore, is the reawakening of 
woman, the building her up on a new basis of self-help and 
work for others. That movement will set loose an amount of 
energy and talent that will revolutionize our social life. In a 
recent article, entitled “ A Plan for Girls with Nothing to Do,” 
Mrs. Elsie Clews Parsons says: 


“ Strange to say, there is a large class of persons, exclusive of paupers 
and criminals, who, during a certain period of their lives at least, seem 
to be purposely shut out from opportunities for systematic activity of 
almost every kind. I refer to the large, and I think growing, class of 
young women who do not marry for a period of from five to ten years 
after they leave school or college. I refer also, of course, only to those 
members of the class who are not engaged in wage-earning occupations, 
or in systematic, although, as a survival of an earlier family system, 
unpaid domestic labor.” 


What I have to say concerns all our idle rich women, and 
does not apply in any way to women whose domestic requirements 
are so great as to preclude them from activity in other fields. 
Among the idle rich of to-day are many women whose fami- 
lies have grown up, so that they are largely relieved of house- 
hold responsibility and occupation. Such women have much time, 
money and executive ability; but they do not know how to apply 
them. They only await suggestion, or, better still, good leader- 
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ship, to devote their powers to effective work. These women, find- 
ing their domestic occupation gone, drift quite naturally into 
club life; and clubs made up of this class are, as a rule, of a useful 
and beneficent nature. 

The question broadly is, Is woman’s sphere of usefulness be- 
coming enlarged? Now, while it may not be expanding, still it is 
adjusting itself more effectively to her various talents. There is 
no doubt that woman’s highest duty is the home, that her in- 
fluence there is more powerful for the lasting good of mankind 
than anywhere else. But many women of high intelligence who 
are not married, or whose children have gone abroad into the 
world, carrying there the influence of their mothers’ training to 
sweeten and strengthen their own homes, are bound by every law 
of morality to find a beneficent outlet for their powers. It is ab- 
surd to suggest that women who have a talent for music or litera- 
ture or art should be enslaved by domestic drudgery, while the 
struggle for the civilization of the world is going on. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many women with actual genius for household economy 
are contributing their influence through the press to the building 
up of artistic and hygienic homes, and thereby elevating the taste 
and promoting the health of the community. Would the influence 
of these women be so great if they were obscure in some remote 
village? A great percentage of the successful writers of the day 
are women, and their talent is more subtle and no less powerful 
than that of men. The theory that women are cowardly and 
capricious is a delusive outgrowth of the egotism of men. It 
does not require the citing of cases like that of Joan of Arc to 
refute such an absurd idea. The old saying that peace has its 
heroes as well as war is exemplified, I believe, almost exclusively 
in women. I verily believe that if one were to question indiscrim- 
inately a thousand men as to where they got their character, al- 
most all of them would say: “ My courage and stability came 
from my mother, my intelligence from my father.” 

I am not at all concerned with the question whether women 
are qualified to enter the fields of labor that have been so long 
preempted by men. Many of our grandest women are doing the 
work of men in the environment of women. As a matter of fact, 
the limitations of woman’s field of endeavor are almost wholly 
physical. I refer of course to the ordinary American woman, 
because in Europe even physical limitations seem to have been 
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obliterated. I have never been shocked and disgusted at the 
sight of a woman in this country yoked with a cow to a plough, a 
sight which, I am told, is common enough in the fields on the 
continent of Europe. Nor is the American woman available as a 
trunk-carrier, like her sister of Holland. Our Puritan mothers— 
no more than our gentle mothers of the South—had no idea of 
producing a race of purely physical creatures. Every woman of 
good American family is born with an inherent dignity of sex 
which nothing can take from her. 

The question, then, is not what our women can do, but what they 
must do. With all the privileges and blessings that are their 
heritage go commensurate responsibilities. The moral law is just 
as exacting as the natural law. God had a purpose in planting 
high-toned and good women in American soil, both North and 
South. The women of the two sections are as different from 
each other as day and night, but each is a splendid type in itself. 
God meant America to be a nation of brains, or He would not 
have made it a free nation. He demands that those brains shall 
be used to cultivate themselves and the brains of others. Now 
the woman of to-day has demonstrated the quality of her talent, 
courage and endurance. Therefore there is no excuse for her not 
working. True, she is still far behind man in the matter of 
executive ability where great enterprises are involved, or as an 
organizer, but she is overtaking him with rapid strides. Just 
now, in civic affairs, her courage is perhaps a little in advance 
of her judgment. Her methods may not be so sophisticated, nor 
possibly so judicious, as those of her brother; but one is safe in 
saying that her purposes are infinitely more idealistic than his, 
and her attitude decidedly less compromising. A man may trade 
municipal for Presidential votes, thus sacrificing his city for the 
nation, his domestic welfare for the policy of the party in power. 
But who ever heard of a member of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union who would in the slightest degree relax her atti- 
tude on the temperance question? I am not referring now to the 
women who form so-called “ patriotic” clubs for the sole pur- 
pose of social life and without the slightest sense of the true im- 
port of the word “ patriotism.” The women of the land must 
learn that there is more real joy in work than in idleness; that 
eternal happiness is reached through work and sacrifice; that the 
temporary, butterfly pleasure is the ignis fatwus that lures through 
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the beauty of youth and the strength and wisdom of mature 
womanhood into the slough of discontented old age. 

The Lord bestowed upon American womanhood virtue, beauty, 
strength, and, in many cases, wealth and time. He expects what? 
First that the seed of virtue shall be disseminated throughout the 
race. Beauty is the manifestation of a pure heart and must be 
retained unsullied, that others may emulate it through purity of 
heart. It inspires as nothing else can. From strength, the Lord 
demands effort in the direction of civilization. 

God has put woman with these tools into His vineyard and 
commanded her to work. 

In the first place, she must kill the weeds and prepare the 
soil. Among the weeds to be found in this particular vineyard, 
the hardiest and most tenacious is selfishness, the result of teach- 
ing our leisure girls that they not only need not do for others, 
but not even for themselves. When a woman has nothing to do 
but receive the attentions and flatteries of others, she becomes 
selfish in the same proportion that another woman who works and 
sacrifices herself for others becomes unselfish. She becomes nar- 
rower, less mental, less moral, less idealistic, less useful, and 
more discontented in the same proportion that the other expands 
and develops towards higher character. Both of these processes 
are in obedience to the same Jaw, the operation of which is quite 
obvious. The tragedy of it all is that the selfish woman is un- 
conscious of her retrogression. She is hypnotized into depraved 
tastes by the example of those whom she has been taught to 
regard as paragons of good social form, which should have its 
basis in morality. There is great danger there for the young girl. 
The steps by which she may descend are short and the incline 
gradual. There are no sharp breaks to shock her into a realization 
of where she is going. 

The importance of example to the young cannot be overesti- 
mated. The home atmosphere must be pure, if you would have 
pure children. While the act is but the manifestation of a mental 
condition, conversely there is grave and undoubted danger that 
it may by suggestion produce the same mental condition in 
others. The home atmosphere has been responsible for the con- 
tinued integrity of the republic of the United States of America. 
While our great men have not come, as a rule, from the more 
aristocratic and exclusive circles, neither have they come from 
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the slums. It is from an atmosphere untainted with the licen- 
tiousness of the one extreme or the moral filth of the other that 
the enduring virtue of American manhood and womanhood has 
sprung. As the perfect flower requires shade no less than sun- 
shine, so perfect womanhood requires work no less than the 
brilliancy of social life for its perfect development. All sun or 
all cellar produces no perfect flower. There is an old and as- 
toundingly fallacious theory that, to make a boy temperate, 
one should acquaint him with the taste and use of wine at the 
home table. I have never known this idea to be carried out with- 
out disastrous results. One might as well try to make a boy 
honest by putting him into a school of pickpockets. 

When I was young, the idea of a girl smoking a cigarette or 
drinking a glass of wine was preposterous. Even men were not 
in the habit of smoking in the society of reputable women. Not 
long ago, I attended a dinner where there were as many women 
diners as there were men. Just before speech-making began, it 
was put to a vote whether or not smoking should be indulged 
in during that part of the dinner. The ladies present, not wish- 
ing to be obnoxious, voted “ Yes,” I being the only one that voted 
“No.” The result was that the men indulged their love for 
tobacco to the discomfort of almost all the women present and 
the nausea of some of them. This sort of thing is remotely re- 
sponsible for the cigarette-smoking habit among reputable young 
women. They indulge in order to affiliate with young men and 
be considered “ good fellows.” 

Drinking is indulged in to an appalling extent by women of the 
wealthy idle class, and their daughters are following in their 
footsteps. The great danger of this is that the idle rich class 
influences the succeeding strata of society. This class is sur- 
rounded with a certain glamour that those not so high up in the 
so-called “social scale” mistake for something genuine, but 
which is the veriest sham. Bear in mind that I refer to no set 
or clique, but to a condition manifested in all parts of the coun- 
try. Now, the persons of this class are widely imitated. If they 
drink it is considered smart to do so, and others follow suit. If 
they smoke cigarettes, other girls do the same. 

Gambling is one of the inevitable concomitants of idle, ex- 
travagant life. Not only is this due to the fascination of the 
game, but too often to the necessity of winning money to support 
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such an existence. Here are some instances: A gentleman I know 
was invited to dine at a fashionable country house. After dinner, 
he was about to leave for town, when the hostess invited him to a 
game of Poker. He declined at first, but on her insistence finally 
acquiesced. Chips were handed about in stacks to the players, 
and the game proceeded. Finally, the gentleman referred to 
found it imperative to retire from the game, in order to catch the 
last train. The hostess followed him into the hall, and quietly in- 
formed him that he owed her for the chips with which she as 
banker had supplied him, and which he had lost in the game. He 
protested that he had had no idea that they were playing for 
actual money. The hostess rejoined that that was out of the 
question, as it was always understood that chips meant money. 
“T’ll give you my check now, or send you the money to-morrow 
from town,” said the gentleman. “No,” said the hostess, “ you 
must pay up before you leave this house”; and, rather than make 
a scene, he called one of the gentlemen aside and borrowed the 
money to make good his losses. 

The trouble is that the wives of many men in this class squander 
in gambling and other forms of dissipation the money their hus- 
bands give them for household expenses, and are compelled to 
resort to just such measures to make up the deficit, lest their 
husbands find out the true state of affairs and adopt drastic 
measures to correct them. Here is an instance of the meretritious 
extremes to which some persons resort to recoup their losses: A 
charming young girl whom I know was induced frequently by two 
young ladies to play Bridge Whist. She did not realize that she 
was gambling, until she was told by the mother of the young 
ladies that she was in debt to the extent of $600. “ Why,” she 
cried, “what can I do? My people would be outraged if they 
knew I’d been gambling!” “That doesn’t matter,” was the 
reply; “it is a debt of honor and must be paid—somehow.” 

An old friend of mine who regularly visits Palm Beach said 
that the gambling habit obtains among the young lady visitors 
there to a scandalous extent. ‘ She was astounded, she said, at the 
way in which they would come into the rooms specially fitted up 
and set apart for the purpose, and, taking off their gloves, settle 
themselves at the tables for long and serious play. 

A clergyman told me the other day that Lent was no longer a 
season of fasting, but one of Bridge Whist and Euchre. 
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Week-end parties have Bridge Whist as a sole purpose. Rooms 
are hired and furnished, in all parts of New York city, by fash- 
ionable young women who do nothing but gamble there. I was 
sitting in my carriage not long ago, and, seeing a young friend of 
whom I am fond walking up the Avenue, I invited her to drive 
with me. But she waved her hand, and exclaimed, “I can’t to- 
day. I’ve been losing at Euchre, and now I’m going to make it 
up at Bridge,” and she hurried on. 

The vices that I have mentioned are the weeds growing up in 
the garden of American womanhood that strangle and dwarf the 
flower. They spring from the seeds of selfishness and flourish 
in the soil of idleness. They are directly incompatible with the 
development of beneficence and self-sacrifice. 

The American woman did not inherit vices from her ancestors. 
They are direct imitations and importations, and there is danger 
of their tainting the whole social mass. So, as a matter of fact, 
missionaries are needed among the idle rich more than in any 
other class. It is here the weeding-out process must be carried 
out. This work belongs to a certain class who must make virtue 
fashionable in their own set. Many women are awakening to the 
necessity of this, and with them rests the salvation ~f woman. 

Queen Victoria set her face inflexibly against any breach of the 
moral code and did more for English civilization than any states- 
man or scholar. President Roosevelt is setting the pace of higher 
life and decent living. 

It is just as easy to make good the fashion as bad. When Mr. 
Gladstone was urging Parliament to adopt measures for the 
establishment of the Post-Office Savings-Bank, he was jeered 
at. A friend said to him: “ Why, these colliers and draymen and 
all that class of men spend their nights and their money in the 
public houses, like their fathers before them. You can’t change 
that traditional habit.” “It’s just as easy to make virtue fash- 
ionable as it is to make vice fashionable,” replied the optimistic 
Mr. Gladstone. “ ‘These people must be taught the habit of saving 
instead of spending.” The Postal System was adopted, and 
some ten years ago there were many millions of pounds sterling 
on deposit with the Government to the credit of the masses. Now, 
when you reflect that that vast sum had been diverted from the 
public house, that it represented a transmutation of vice into 
virtue, its true significance may be grasped. 
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The idle rich are no more vicious than the idle poor, but they 
are much more lacking in sympathy with one another. A rich 
woman is not different from a poor woman except in the matter 
of money, and one of the greatest barriers to her usefulness as 
a missionary among her less fortunate sisters is her failure to 
realize this truth. One should remember that in America what 
is called “ blue blood ” is distributed through both classes—with 
a preponderance of it, perhaps, among the unmoneyed class. 

Woman has advanced greatly, not so much mentally as towards 
emancipation, in the last twenty years. This emancipation has 
thrust upon her responsibilities which demand superior mental 
equipment. Twenty-one years ago, I did not think that women 
were qualified for suffrage; but the strides they have made since 
then in the acquirement of business methods, in the management 
of their affairs, in the effective interest they have evinced in civic 
matters, and the way in which they have mastered parliamentary 
methods, have convinced me that they are eminently fitted to 
do men’s work in all purely intellectual fields. When I was a 
girl, the schools for young ladies in America taught deportment, 
crocheting, French, music and what might be called the gentler 
arts. But now they teach higher mathematics. Woman is en- 
tering the domain of high professionalism, and her mind is 
expanding accordingly. When I first acted as a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Woman’s Hospital, there were twelve 
women and thirteen men on the Board. The male portion of the 
Board was made up of lawyers mainly, and at Board meetings 
the women were outargued by them, and voted as they did. 

The field of labor for the women of the idle class is vast. There 
is no village so small, no town so free from corruption that it 
does not afford ample opportunity for missionary work. Every 
woman can make her village or town better. She can form a 
“sunshine club,” the individual rays of which may penetrate and 
cheer the sick chamber or render the abode of poverty less deso- 
late. Her excuse for interesting herself in civic affairs is that 
her husband has paid taxes or rent, which is the same thing; and 
it is just as much her duty to see that he receives full value for 
his money as it is to see that the butcher does not cheat him. 
She must see to it that the village is properly policed, so that her 
daughter may be protected from ruftianism, or that her son may 
be guarded from evils that lurk in the dark. Her husband has 
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paid for good sanitary conditions, and she must see to it that 
the money appropriated for that purpose is properly expended, 
so that the health of her family may be secured against infection. 

The tender-heartedness of woman will naturally lead her to 
use her influence in bringing about a humane treatment of ani- 
mals. Taking as her example King Edward and Queen Aiex- 
andra and our own President Roosevelt, she should set her face 
against the docking of horses. Yet is she almost solely responsible 
for the equally barbarous fashion of wearing for her adornment 
the plumage of small birds. This cruel practice she should un- 
hesitatingly abolish. 

It is impossible to classify the talents of women, to differentiate 
their quality from that of the talents of men. But there are fields 
of work that have formerly been preempted by men which I 
think obviously belong to women. Among them is preeminently 
the protection of the home. American mothers must guard their 

offspring against the debilitating effects of the poisoned milk that 
is literally flooding the country. If a woman cannot do anything 
else, let her be a milk-inspector. If she lives on the farm, let 
her see to it that her husband sells pure milk; if she lives in the 
city, let her see to it that the milkman does _ put his cans of 
milk in or near infected quarters. 

In our great cities many women are necessarily lonely or are 
forced into vicious society. And this loneliness is not ameliorated 
by attending balls and other entertainments. It is unfortunate 
that men of small means, having to attend business, must leave 
their wives much alone in hotels and boarding-houses. It is not 
woman’s nature to be philosophically resigned to solitude. She 
must have society, preferably good, but she must have society. 
An inexperienced man is apt to neglect his wife and still expect 
her to be as chaste as Lucrece. There is a great field for work 
among the unemployed wives of salaried men. If the idle rich 
woman would only learn to look upon her sister of this class as 
the daughter of a woman like herself, coequal with her before 
God, she would take her by the hand and draw her out from her 
solitude, and by so doing reap a reward in the unfolding of her 
own character. 

One cannot but regard the wonderful work of the Salvation 
Army in the reclamation of fallen women as a direct refutation 
‘of the contention of sociologists in certain European countries 
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that vice is necessary, and of the inevitable and horrible deduction 
that we must permit our sisters to lie where they have fallen. 
That may do very well for Europe, but we Americans stoutly deny 
that vice is in the slightest degree necessary to civilization. We 
point with pride to the result of the inflexible rule of the Puri- 
tans. Occasionally, there comes to one the astoundingly idiotic 
suggestion of the licensing of a certain form of vice as a sanitary 
measure. Imagine American mothers teaching their sons the 
Lord’s Prayer, and then sending them to the Legislature to make 
laws for licensing the sacrifice of the purity and happiness of their 
sisters. No: sanitary conditions come from within; they spring 
from the moral nature of man. I may be charged with idealism. 
If so, I acknowledge the compliment. But I am also intensely 
practical. I believe in striking at the root of evil. Woman must 
be rigid, uncompromising in her attitude towards vice. No great 
movement ever succeeded that evinced the slightest moral laxity. 

In reading a little book called “ Precipices,” a sketch of 
Salvation Army social work, one is astounded and inspired 
by the courage, the kindness, the indomitable perseverance 
of the uniformed sister in reclaiming fallen women, and by the 
illimitable patience with which she keeps on reclaiming them as 
they fall again and again, until the cure is permanent. And a 
consideration of the abuse that the rescuing sister suffers, the 
appalling degradation which confronts her in her efforts, com- 
pels a recognition of the fact that no other motive than the divine 
sense of duty could sustain her through the ordeal. 

The only remedy for the social evil in any Anglo-Saxon coun- 
try is apparently in the education of the children—boys and girls. 
This teaching must be candid, drastic. Half of the difficulty at- 
tending it comes from a very natural, but very cowardly, sense 
of delicacy about discussing such topics. One should remember 
that any subject can be discussed with dignity by a lady. 

Woman has brains, energy and courage, and no one has any 
moral right to waste time. Time is the most precious thing in the 
world, because it is the only thing that cannot be. replaced when 
lost. Woman is responsible in proportion to the wealth and 
time at her command. While one woman is working for 
bread and butter, the other must devote her time to the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of her laboring sister. This is the moral 
law. M. Ottvia Saaz. 
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A PENSION FUND FOR COLLEGE 
PROFESSORS. 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, LL.D., PRESIDENT OF WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY AND ADELBERT COLLEGE, CLEVELAND. 





THe foundation of a pension fund for teachers in American 
colleges, which Mr. Carnegie has laid, illustrates at once the in- 
dividualism which has, up to the present time, characterized 
American life, and also the socializing tendency which is be- 
coming potent. This foundation is the act of an individual stand- 
ing quite alone in human history in his determination to use a 
part of what he calls his “surplus wealth” for human better- 
ment. The foundation also represents a service done for indi- 
viduals by an association of the community, which these indi- 
viduals have been accustomed to think they should do for 
themselves. It is, therefore, at once individualistic and also 
communistic, in a proper use of the good, but much-abused, word. 

When the gentlemen, who, as Trustees, are to administer this 
great foundation of ten million dollars, turn at their first meet- 
ing, the 15th of November, for help to the accumulated experience 
arising from the administration of relief funds, they will not be 
able to find aid of serious value. Such lack, however, will not, it 
may be well believed, cause them embarrassment. Americans still 
are fond of trying social experiments, as they have liked to strike 
our democratic constitutions and bills of right for themselves, 
untouched by the successes or failures of other nations. 

Should the gentlemen who constitute the Trustees of the Car- 
negie Foundation seek for light from the sources whence has 
come the inspiration of American scholarship for the century, 
they would find a somewhat complex system of pensions, not only 
for professors of the universities, but also for professors’ widows 
and children. The paternalism of Germany is nowhere more 
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manifest than in its interest in the sustentation of the officers of 
its higher schools. The system is at once local and imperial, or 
at least territorial. It began in its local relationships as early as 
the last years of the seventeenth century, and in the more recent 
times it has been made the subject of important changes. As 
early as 1688, at the royal university of Marburg, the rector, the 
deans and the professors established a so-called Widows’ Fund. 
Of this fund every new professor was obliged to become a member. 
In 1736, and in 1856, the original statutes were amended. The 
annual membership fee was thirty-six marks, and to this member- 
ship fee were added shares of certain other fees paid to the pro- 
fessors. The pension of a widow in the year 1888 was, for each 
year, six hundred marks. In case of her remarriage, the fund 
was transferred to the children. Orphans received the same 
amount as the widow received. 

The practice which thus began in Germany near the close of 
the seventeenth century has, in the more than two hundred years, 
passed through a great variety of changes in both principle and 
administration. At the present time, in all the universities, a 
system, large and exact, of definite rules and procedure, has come 
to obtain. Among the more important of these rules, as they 
touch the nine Prussian universities, are: 


“If a teacher retire after completing the tenth year of service, but 
before completing the eleventh, the pension amounts to fifteen-six- 
tieths of the income which he received, and is increased one-sixtieth 
each year. But the whole pension is never to exceed forty-five sixtieths. 

“The pension of a widow shall consist of forty per cent. of the pension 
to which her husband was entitled, or would have been entitled if he 
had retired at the time of his death. The pension of no widow, how- 
ever, is, as a rule, to exceed two thousand marks. 

“The pension of a child whose mother is still living is one-fifth of 
the pension of the mother, and the pension of a child whose mother, as 
well as whose father, is living, is one-third of what the mother’s pension 
would have been. 

“These pensions are paid monthly, each month in advance. They 
ean neither be mortgaged nor transferred.” 


The laws concerning pension conditions at the University of 
Giessen are not dissimilar. The official statement is: 


“If an official shall be retired after completing the fifth year of 
service, he shall receive as retirement salary (pension) forty per cent. 
of his salary. For each additional completed year of service, from the 
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sixth to the tenth year of service, there shall be added two per cent.; 
from the eleventh to the thirtieth, one and one-half per cent., and from 
the thirty-first to’the fortieth year of service one per cent. 

“ Whoever shall be retired after completing the fiftieth year of service 
shall receive the full amount of his salary as pension.” 


But such methods offer little aid beyond general suggestiveness 
to the Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation. Neither will these 
Trustees find themselves better off when they turn to the history of 
the sustentation or similar funds established by the churches of 
the founder’s native country. These funds, like the funds for the 
same scholastic or professional purpose which have been estab- 
lished by the American churches, are the result, usually, of a vast 
number of small contributions. Their income is distributed to 
disabled clergymen, or to their families. The appropriations are 
as a rule made by a central board, and the amount distributed to 
each beneficiary is determined, usually, by the need. The pension 
funds, too, which certain cities give to certain of their employees, 
as policemen or firemen, will likewise offer little help in the ad- 
ministration of the Carnegie income. Even the pension funds 
for teachers, which a few cities such as Rochester and a few States 
such as Pennsylvania, have been seeking to establish, are so recent 
in their origin and of a tenure so uncertain, by reason of legal or 
other questioning, that slight will be the aid to be thus derived. 
It is, however, worth while to give a summary of the proposed law 
of Pennsylvania: 

“It provides that any public-school teacher, who has taught for thirty 
consecutive years within the State, shall be retired upon reaching the 
age of sixty years, upon a pension equal to one-half the salary received 
by such teacher during the last year of his or her actual teaching. Pro- 
vision is made that, where a teacher desires to retire before reaching 
the age of sixty, or it is desirable to retire such teacher, the State 
superintendent shall appoint one school director, one public-school 
teacher and one physician to make investigation of the case. If this 
commission reports in favor of retiring the teacher, the State super- 
intendent shall act accordingly and place the teacher upon the pension- 
roll. In case any teacher is re-employed after the pension is granted, 
the pension ceases and only becomes operative again when the teacher 
ceases active work. Ail pensions are to be paid out of the State Treasury 
upon warrants drawn by the State Treasurer.” 


But the Trustees will be able to turn for assistance to several 


colleges which have already introduced a pension system. The 
method that obtains at our oldest college reminds one somewhat 
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of the systematic rules which have long been applied in the 
German universities. Among the Harvard rules are: 

“1, Any person in the service of the University and sixty years of age, 
who has held an office of the grade of an assistant professorship, or of 
a higher grade, for twenty years, shall be entitled to a retiring allow- 
ance of twenty-sixtieths of his last annual salary in activity, and to an 
additional allowance of one-sixtieth of his last annual salary for each year 
of service in addition to twenty; but no retiring allowance shall exceed 
forty-sixtieths of the last annual salary in full activity. In counting 
years of additional service, years of continuous service as member of 
a Faculty with the title of tutor, instructor, or lecturer, or as assistant 
in a scientific establishment on an appointment not annual, may be 
added, at the discretion of the President and Fellows, to the years of 
service as assistant professor or in a higher grade. 

“2. No person under sixty years of age shall be entitled to a re- 
tiring allowance; but the President and Fellows may at their discre- 
tion pay to any person who, while in the service of the University, has 
become incapable of discharging his duties by reason of permanent in- 
firmity of mind or body, or has resigned, before the age of sixty, an 
allowance not exceeding that which he would be entitled to receive under 
Rule 1, if he had reached the age of sixty. 

“3. No person who has been in the service of the University less 
than twenty years as assistant professor or at a higher grade shall be 
entitled to a retiring allowance; but in computing the retiring allow- 
ance of a person who entered the service of the University, as a pro- 
fessor or at an equal grade, at an unusually advanced age, the President 
and Fellows may, at their discretion, add a number of years, not ex- 
ceeding ten, to his actual years of service; and such a person may be 
granted a retiring allowance as soon as his total service, including the 
constructive addition, reaches twenty years.” 

The most impressive features of the Harvard method are, sim- 
ply, that a pension is based upon the length of service, and that 
the incumbent has the right to avail himself of its advantages at 
the age of sixty. The system at Columbia University provides 
that an officer who has held an office higher than the office of as- 
sistant professor for fifteen years, and who is sixty-five years old, 
or over, may be retired upon an allowance of one-half of his last 
annual salary. Yale University offers a pension to an assisiant 
professor, or a full professor, who has reached the age of sixty- 
five and has served the university for twenty-five years or more. 
Upon his own request, at the age of sixty-five, he may retire with 
an allowance equal to one-half his last annual salary. This act, 
which was passed in 1896, was amended two years ago, so that it 
obliges the retirement of all teachers at the age of sixty-eight, 
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except in certain cases in which, by formal vote, a different result 
may be directed. In Cornell University, and also in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, there prevails a system unlike that obtaining 
in Harvard, Columbia, or Yale. It represents a compulsory con- 
tribution, made on the part of a professor, in order to con- 
stitute a retiring fund. A professor of Toronto receiving one 
thousand dollars, contributes five per cent. of his salary to this 
fund. The rate upon a salary from one thousand to eighteen 
hundred dollars is seven and one-half per cent.; upon a salary 
between eighteen hundred and twenty-five hundred dollars, ten 
per cent.; upon a salary between twenty-five hundred and thirty- 
two hundred, fifteen per cent., and upon a salary of over thirty- 
two hundred dollars, twenty per cent. The laying of this tax, it 
should be said, caused a certain increase in the stipends of teach- 
ers. The rules of Toronto contain no intimation of the age of 
either a voluntary or compulsory withdrawal. 

The pension fund of Cornell was established by a gift of 
$150,000 made two years ago by a friend of the University, whose 
name is withheld. This amount of money, it is supposed, will 
amount to $250,000 in the year 1914. This sum is regarded as 
the “inviolable capital of the Professorial Pension Fund.” No 
draft is to be made upon this fund until the year 1914. In ad- 
dition to this fund, contributions are made on the part of pro- 
fessors, which, it is supposed, will provide for one-fourth of the 
pension to be ultimately received. The contributions made by 
the professors are tabulated as follows: 
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The whole amount of a pension to each professor is to be fifteen 
hundred dollars a year. It takes effect at the age of seventy. In 
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case of resignation, removal or death, before reaching the age of 
seventy, contributions which have been paid to the fund by a pro- 
fessor are to be repaid to him, or to his estate, interest being 
allowed at the rate of three per cent., compounded semiannually. 

Mr. Carnegie has, in this instance, as is his custom in making 
his benefactions, seen fit to commit the administration of this 
fund to the Board, unencumbered by many rules. He prefers to 
trust the men of to-day, and their successors in the endless gen- 
erations, to administer this fund under the guidance of principles, 
rather than to lay upon them specific requirements arising out of 
his own will. He is wise. The history of the beneficiary funds 
of England since the time of Elizabeth proves that rules become, 
through the change of social, civil and industrial conditions, in- 
applicable. But the history also proves that wise men and true 
are to be found in every generation in the community qualified 
to administer beneficiary trusts in at least the spirit of their 
foundation. Men are better than laws, even than constitutions. 

But in the administration of the present Foundation, there are 
two elements which it may be somewhat difficult properly either 
to interpret or to apply. One of these will occasion difficulty 
much less serious than the other. The purpose of not offering 
aid to the members of the Faculties of the various State Univer- 
sities will be easily understood. The Founder believes that the 
State should care for those who teach in its chief organized school. 
Of course, he is right. The State is able to care for its officers, 
and ultimately it will care well for those who have served it long 
and usefully in most important and underpaid positions. 

But difficulty will emerge in deciding how far forth aid should 
be given to members of the faculty of what are called “ denomina- 
tional,” or “ sectarian ” institutions. Religion, interpreted in its 
broadest element as the relation held by a person to a Supreme 
Power, must necessarily be a concern of the college. It represents 
a philosophical question which cannot be avoided. Most colleges, 
too, are what are called “ denominational.” Religion in the United 
States is usually understood to be the Christian religion. The 
Christian religion has organized itself into churches,—churches 
Roman Catholic and churches Protestant. The churches Protes- 
tant have in turn organized themselves into denominational 
churches. Denominations are, in certain cases, loosely organized, 
like the various branches of the Congregational Church. In some 
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cases, these churches are more or less stiffly organized, like the 
Protestant Episcopal, or the Presbyterian. Each of these bodies 
has colleges, and these colleges hold a close relation to these 
separate denominations which are their founders or sponsors. It 
is sometimes said that a college is denominational but not sec- 
tarian. Herein is a difference in terms, but the difference may not 
be so significant as those who use these terms are apt to empha- 
size. In fact, I do not know of any college which would care to 
call itself “sectarian.” Yet, many colleges do call themselves 
“ denominational.” Behind all the discussion of the difference, if 
there be a difference, in meaning between the two terms, lies the 
general feeling that a denomination represents the general de- 
posit of Christian truth, and that a sectarian body represents a 
special and peculiar emphasis laid upon a single truth. The name 
of Baptist would seem to indicate that that church might be a 
sect, yet members of that church would be prompt to declare 
that such an interpretation is logically false, historically un- 
sound, ecclesiastically ungracious. Members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church would be the last to call themselves a 
“sect.” Bishop Dudley used to tell with glee the story of one of 
his fellow Kentuckians who remarked that the Bishop had come 
into the mountains to found “a new sect.” No, the current 
distinction in feeling and in speech which is made between a 
sect and a denomination is not so significant as it sometimes is 
intimated. No Protestant college known to me requires that each 
of its professors shall be a member of the certain church which it 
is supposed to serve. No college known to me declines to admit 
students who are members of other communions than that which 
the college represents. In fact, most denominational colleges are 
only too willing to get hold of adherents of other faiths. For, is 
not each church college a missionary? Indeed, many colleges 
which are called denominational declare that they are denomina- 
tional only in the sense that they represent a force which the 
whole denomination desires to offer to humanity for its enlighten- 
ment and improvement. 

In fact, the question which the Trustees of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation will be obliged to consider will be a complex one. It will 
have relation to the accent which a college puts upon religion, in 
comparison with the emphasis which it lays on scholarship. It 
will have relation to the comparative emphasis which the college 
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puts on the great, comprehensive Christian truths, and to the em- 
phasis which it puts upon certain expressions or formulas of these 
truths. Questions of emphasis are hard to interpret and to de- 
termine. For some would say that Christian doctrine is only 
dogma writ large, and others would affirm that dogma is only 
doctrine writ clear. The emphasis, too, placed upon Christian 
teaching and practice in the class-room is of more vital conse- 
quence than formal statements found in academic constitutions 
and by-laws. The emphasis, also, placed by the student body, in 
its informal gatherings, upon Christian teaching and practice has 
quite as much to do with academic atmospheres as formal or in- 
formal statements made on the part of officers. 

It may be said in passing that already one good effect of the 
intimation of a purpose to grant no aid to a certain type of the 
denominational college is emerging. Certain colleges which have 
been open to the charge of being narrow in their religious beliefs 
or practices, are already adopting measures to rid themselves of 
the basis of such a charge. For practically all American colleges 
seem eager to avail themselves of the benefits of this great benefi- 
cence. They are determined that no condition which they can 
properly remove shall prevent their being regarded as on the list 
of beneficiaries. 

Besides the large religious and ecclesiastical questions, two 
problems at once emerge. One of these problems relates to the 
administration of the Foundation either as a system or on the 
basis of individual need. Should the amount of appropriations 
be based on such considerations as the length of professional serv- 
ice, age of the beneficiary, amount of salary received, or should 
it be based on the simple need of the beneficiary? The former 
method obtains in Germany. It also obtains in some of our own 
American institutions. It is a method easier to administer. It 
is certain and fixed. An applicant can readily determine what 
he should and will receive, in case he receive anything. But the 
method based on the character and the need of the proposed 
beneficiary, though harder to administer and subject to the peril 
of injustice, is more readily adjusted to human and humane con- 
ditions. Systems are good or bad, but individuality of treatment 
may be, and should always be, best. For securing such sound in- 
terpretation and advantageous application, sien of the highest 
wisdom will be required. 
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A further question is allied to the problem of method. It is the 
question of the standard of professional efficiency, or of personal 
desire, which should entitle a professor to become a petitioner for 
this bounty. But this question is one which need not belong to 
the whole body of Trustees, but should be answered by the Trus- 
tees of the individual institution to which a petitioner belongs. 
Intimations are emerging that the Trustees of this Foundation 
will not receive applications from individuals, but only from the 
official boards of the colleges in behalf of their own individual 
teachers. Through such a method, the Carnegie Board will re- 
lieve itself of a vast number of applications with which it would 
be difficult to deal fairly. They will thus place the responsibility 
of petitions upon those who are able to bear it with justice, kind- 
ness and efficiency. 

This great and unique Foundation bears a special message to 
two classes. First, it bears a message to the Trustees of American 
colleges. It is the message that this beneficence shall not be suf- 
fered to interfere with the still further progress of the increase 
in the salaries of college teachers. These salaries are increasing, 
but the increase is slow and the resulting amount is not adequate. 
College Trustees should not, and will not, unload their own duties 
of making proper compensation to the members of their faculties 
upon the Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation. This great gift 
also bears a message of invitation to young men who are making 
the great choice of a life’s calling. To enter the noble vocation 
of the teacher in an American college, young .nen of virile and 
vigorous stuff do not like to think of themselves as pensioners. 
This Foundation does not oblige them thus to think. It cannot 
fail to render more attractive to the ablest men and best a call- 
ing which has, in recent years, been in peril of failing to sum- 


mon the worthiest. 
Cuartes F. THwina. 

















THE ALTERNATIVE OF RECIPROCITY 
TREATIES OR A DOUBLE TARIFF. 


BY JOHN BALL OSBORNE, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF TRADE RELA- 
TIONS, STATE DEPARTMENT; LATE JOINT SECRETARY OF THE 
RECIPROCITY COMMISSION. 





THE regulation of the future commercial relations of the 
United States with the principal countries of Europe—especially 
Germany and her trade allies—as respects mutual tariff treatment 
of imports of merchandise, constitutes decidedly the most im- 
portant economic problem that has presented itself in many years. 
Disregarding a comparatively few instances of preferential treat- 
ment arising from reciprocity arrangements, the general policy 
of the United States has always been to treat the products of all 
foreign countries with impartial uniformity by adhering strictly 
to the single-tariff system. 

Assuming that a change in this time-honored policy shall be- 
come expedient, there are two alternative methods of solving the 
problem—reciprocity by a series of tariff treaties, or the enact- 
ment and application of the double-tariff system. The former 
solution would be accomplished through diplomacy, the resulting 
treaties being ratified by the Senate, and subsequently carried into 
effect by Congressional legislation ; the latter would depend upon 
Congressional initiative and action, the resulting tariff schedules 
being then, in all probability, applied by the executive branch of 
the Government, through the medium of special ates to meet 
the different foreign conditions. 

It has been alleged of late that our Government is engaged in 
groping around for an effective policy for use in meeting the 
emergencies of the future. So far as this might imply vacillation, 
the statement is not correct; but it is certainly true that events 
must crystallize before the necessity of abandoning the single- 
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tariff system can be demonstrated. At any rate, it should be of 
interest to notice the salient features and, in some measure, the 
relative merits of reciprocity and the double-tariff system. 

I. Reciprocity by Treaty.—Reciprocity as a policy has had 
many vicissitudes in the United States, but has never been 
tried upon a large enough scale to test its potential merits. Our 
comparatively unfavorable experience with Canadian reciprocity 
under the Marcy-Elgin Treaty of 1854, in the period from 1855 
to 1866, is not much of an argument for general application, for 
there were many controlling factors, both economic and political, 
in that isolated case. Nor is the enormous revenue sacrifice en- 
tailed by the former Hawaiian Reciprocity Treaty, justified as it 
was by considerations of high statecraft, a valid indictment 
against the policy. The same applies to our existing Treaty with 
Cuba. On the other hand, in all fairness, it must be conceded 
that the remarkable success and popularity in exporting circles 
enjoyed by the Blaine Agreements of 1891-’92,—which were put 
into operation by Presidential proclamation without submission 
to the Senate, and remained in force less than three years— 
were achieved without any real sacrifices on the part of the 
United States. It will be recalled that the Tariff of 1890 made 
the articles raw sugar, molasses, coffee, tea and hides, free of duty, 
while the third section, upon which those Commercial Agreements 
were based, authorized the President to suspend free entry of 
such imports from countries which should impose unreasonable 
duties upon American products, whereupon certain duties therein 
specified were to be collected. In compensation for the simple 
guaranty by the United States of the retention upon the free list 
of sugar, molasses, coffee, tea and hides, the contracting countries 
—ten in number, mostly of Latin America—granted important 
tariff concessions to American products. Under such auspicious 
circumstances, so favorable to this country, this experience with 
the reciprocity policy was certain to meet with favor in all 
branches of our industria] activity, for it injured no American 
manufacturing interest in the slightest degree. This is an im- 
portant point to which I have rarely seen attention called in dis- 
cussions on the subject of reciprocity. It is manifestly unfair 
to draw invidious comparisons between the reciprocity arrange- 
ments of the Harrison administration and the abortive reciprocity 
treaties of the McKinley administration, for the conditions pre- 
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sented to the respective negotiators were radically different. Mr. 
Kasson found it impossible to get something for nothing, and in 
order to secure valuable concessions for American commerce in 
France, the British West-Indian Colonies, thé Argentine Re- 
public, ete:, he was obliged to pledge reduction of our existing 
duties, within the authorized statutory limit of 20 per cent., 
upon certain articles imported from the contracting countries. 
This involved some sacrifice on the part of certain of our do- 
mestic interests for the sake of the general welfare of our export 
trade. Some of these special interests protested earnestly, claim- 
ing that the reductions proposed upon foreign products entering 
into competition with their own would be injurious, if not 
ruinous. These protests were effective, and Mr. Kasson’s arduous 
work under the fourth section of the Dingley Tariff has gone 
into history as a failure. The practical question arises, Has there 
been such change of sentiment in the Senate on the subject of 
reciprocity treaties as to warrant the negotiation of a new series 
ef equally comprehensive scope, and to give reasonable promise 
of a better reception for them in that august body? 

It is being freely suggested by American trade bodies in reso- 
lutions, by our exporters and importers engaged in trade with 
Germany, and by editorial writers, that the best way to settle 
prospective commercial differences with that country is for the 
United States to conclude a liberal reciprocity treaty. They have 
little or nothing to say about similar treaties with the other 
Powers of Europe, at least in this connection, and probably 
do not realize the significance of the conclusion of such a treaty. 
With a reciprocity treaty favoring German products once signed, 
it is not to be imagined for a moment that Germany’s several 
rivals in our markets would be satisfied until they had secured 
a fair measure of equality of tariff treatment for their own 
products. This would necessitate a separate treaty in the case 
of each of the great commercial Powers, each treaty being ad- 
justed to the trade of the particular country with the United 
States. For example, certain of Germany’s commercial rivals 
would seek and probably secure tariff concessions approaching in 
value those previously granted to that country, but hardly co- 
extensive, for the simple reason that the comparative state of 
their import trade in American goods would not permit them to 
reciprocate as fully as Germany. On the other hand, other coun- 
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tries with less diversity of manufacturing industries would be 
indifferent to some of the concessions granted to Germany or 
Austria, and would seek reduction of duties on entirely different 
articles. In the end we would have an American conventional 
tariff, as well as a general tariff, but it would be quite different 
from the European general and conventional tariff system. 

This difference involves one of the most interesting and com- 
plex problems in American diplomacy,—consistent adherence 
to our time-honored interpretation of the most-favored-nation 
clause in treaties, which is in direct opposition to the European 
interpretation. There have been two or three instances in years 
long gone by when a Secretary of State has departed from the 
fixed practice, but, from the time of Thomas Jefferson until the 
present moment, the rule has been that the most-favored-nation 
stipulations which are found in nearly all our treaties of com- 
merce and navigation have no applicability to reciprocity arrange- 
ments; hence, where one Power has granted certain tariff con- 
cessions to another in return for equivalent compensation, no 
third Power having most-favored-nation relations with either of 
the parties to the reciprocity treaty can, under the American in- 
terpretation, secure the extension to itself of these concessions 
unconditionally and without yielding special compensation. In 
fact, it is evident that the gratuitous extension to third Powers 
of commercial advantages exchanged in reciprocity between two 
countries is absolutely inconsistent with the true principles of 
reciprocity as understood in the United States; it would not only 
seriously impair, and even tend to destroy, the value of the 
original grant, but it would also involve duty reductions upon the 
entirety, or at least the bulk, of importations from the world of 
the articles of merchandise affected, thus constituting a serious 
sacrifice in national revenues. If this policy were adopted by our 
Government, it would, to be sure, simplify the reciprocity ques- 
tion, but the internal economic effects would be practically the 
same as if Congress were to revise and reduce the tariff, the only 
difference being that our foreign trade interests would be bene- 
fited by the employment of diplomacy, whereas simple tariff re- 
vision would insure no immediate betterment in that respect. It 
will be perceived, therefore, that the Amevican interpretation of 
the most-favored clause is essential to American reciprocity. 

If we should pursue an elaborate reciprocity programme, the 
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result would necessarily be a series of independent treaties with 
the several commercial Powers of the world. The state of trade 
might justify identity, or close similarity, of concessions in some 
of these conventions; but each would have to stand upon its own 
merits, and the new American conventional tariff could only be 
determined by consulting each treaty of the series in turn, with- 
out reference to the others. 

These considerations make American reciprocity negotiations 
unusually difficult, but by no means impossible. It was my privi- 
lege to be associated, in a subordinate capacity, with the Hon. 
John A. Kasson during the four years in which he labored so 
ably and indefatigably in seeking to carry out the plans for re- 
ciprocity authorized and directed by Congress in sections 3 and 
4 of the Tariff Act of July 24, 1897. At one period, I saw him 
engaged in negotiating simultaneously with the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives at Washington of no less than twenty different foreign 
Governments, giving adequate attention to each country, seeking 
special concessions from each, always studying the industrial ef- 
fect of reductions of duty demanded in compensation, pondering 
carefully the proposed sacrifice of revenue, and making a fair 
appraisement of the bargain. The eleven treaties negotiated by 
Mr. Kasson and transmitted to the Senate may not have been 
faultless—in fact, they were not; but, considering that the whole 
series was the work of one man, who, at the outset, was long past 
the age when most men lay aside the great activities of life, they 
represented a remarkable achievement. Mr. Kasson has demon- 
strated that an American reciprocity treaty system is practicable. 
It is, indeed, an intricate system; but the onus of its inevitable 
complications and perplexities falls upon the negotiators. 

II. The Double-Tariff System.—The second promising method 
of solving the commercial problems presented to the United 
States, as the result of the policy of discriminatory tariff treat- 
ment pursued by France and a few other foreign Powers, as well 
as of the possibly adverse attitude of Germany and her com- 
mercial allies of Middle Europe, lies in a system of maximum and 
minimum duties on the same articles of import, commonly known 
as “the double-tariff system.” 

This system was first employed by Spain in 1877, her schedule 
of duties in the tariff of that year being arranged in two columns, 
the first for countries already enjoying most-favored-nation treat-- 
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ment, and the second for other countries. Spain’s early experi- 
ence with the new system, however, was rather unsatisfactory, 
especially in her relations with France. Consequently, in 1882, 
the two countries concluded a reciprocity treaty wherein Spain 
sacrificed a large portion of her minimum tariff, thereby creating 
pro tanto a conventional tariff; and, again, by the time she re- 
vised her tariff in 1886 most of the minimum duties had already 
been established by treaties with various countries. The same 
thing has happened in later years, so that it is not to Spain 
that we should go for the purpose of studying the operations of 
a consistent system of double-tariff. 

France is the only country that has employed this tariff system 
with success and fairly consistently for several years, and her ex- 
perience is worthy of our careful attention. Its adoption by the 
French Chambers in January, 1892, was due to the indefatigable 
efforts of M. Méline, who had earnestly advocated it, on different 
occasions, for nearly twenty years. The principal motives actua- 
ting the Chambers in enacting the Méline Bill seem to have been 
the dissatisfaction of the business interests of the country with 
the state of foreign commerce under the system of conventional 
duties, and the desire of the high-tariff elements to retaliate 
against the United States for our high tariff of 1890. 

An excellent exposition of the French double-tariff system is 
contained in the “ General Report made in the name of the Cus- 
toms Commission appointed for the examination of the Bill rela- 
tive to the Establishment of the General Customs Tariff, by M. 
Méline, Deputy.” This Commission was composed of eight mem- 
bers, besides the secretaries; but the only familiar name is 
that of the president, M. Méline, who made this report to the 
Chamber of Deputies in its session of March 3, 1891. The tariff 
bill accompanying the report was enacted by both branches of 
Parliament and became a law January 11, 1892, going into effect 
February 1, 1892. 

In this report, the Commission sketched the history of the 
conventional-tariff movement inaugurated by the famous Cobden 
Treaty of 1860 with England, and pointed out that the develop- 
ment of French foreign commerce had been far from satisfactory 
and adequate to the needs of the country under that system. 
They contrasted the natural conditions in England with those of 
France, declaring that the former were more favorable for the 
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employment of a low-tariff policy, and criticised the Cobden 
treaty as being extravagantly liberal on the part of France. In 
discussing the statistics of French commerce, they said that the 
movement up to 1869 had been fairly satisfactory, but unfavor- 
able since then. Of late years, several leading countries, in- 
cluding the United States, Russia, Austria-Hungary and Ger- 
many, had pursued a different policy from France by raising 
their tariffs. The Commission was opposed to the single-tariff 
system on the ground that it presented too many inconveniences 
and dangers. France, they said, would be forced to adopt the 
extreme of protection like other single-tariff countries, which 
would compromise the export interests and deprive the Govern- 
ment of the concessions which it had obtained under the conven- 
tional system from foreign countries, for, if France should place 
herself in the position of denying favors to others, there would 
be no possibility of demanding them in return. Measures of 
retaliation might become necessary, which were to be avoided. 
They rejected the proposal that short-term treaties for five years 
or less be concluded, pointing out that such course would fail to 
give stability to the economic system of the country and would 
provoke a tariff discussion every four or five years. Tariff re- 
vision, they said, was desirable only at long intervals and on a few 
articles, while tariff treaties need frequent amendment. The 
Commission also laid stress upon the needs of the national 
treasury ; larger revenues must be secured in order to satisfy the 
enormous fiscal demands resulting from the Franco-Prussian 
War. To meet this situation, the Commission had formulated a 
double tariff, the operation of which they proceeded to explain. 
I quote the following paragraphs from the report: 

“It remains for us to explain the resolutions of your Commission as 
regards the application to foreign countries of our minimum tariff. We 
thus come to the question of the operation of our new minimum régime. 

“The Government has proposed to us to settle it by the adoption of 
a double tariff, the minimum tariff and a higher general tariff to be 
based on the variable increase of the rates of the minimum tariff. The 
general tariff would be our tariff of common right, applicable in prin- 
ciple to the whole world. As for the minimum tariff, it would consti- 
tute the tariff of favor which would be conceded to the countries which 
should accord to us corresponding advantages, and especially to those 
which should grant us in their markets the same advantages as our 
foreign competitors, that is to say, should treat us upon the footing 
of the most-favored nation. 
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“A very important question was to determine in what form, for what 
duration, and under what conditions the minimum tariff should be con- 
ceded to any country. Should it be by means of veritable treaties, that 
is, reciprocal contracts binding the two parties and fixing the rates of 
this tariff in irrevocable manner for their entire term? Should it, on 
the other hand, be given only as a simple reduction of the general tariff, 
which we might modify at will, in case necessity should so require? 

“Upon this vital point the Government has demanded of us to re- 
serve its liberty of action and its decision. It has declared to us that 
the moment does not seem to it to have arrived to declare that it would 
renounce absolutely all treaties in principle. It has only pronounced 
itself formally upon one point, that is, if treaties shall continue to be 
made, they must not go below the rates of the minimum tariff in con- 
cessions made to foreign countries. It is conceded, furthermore, that 
we ought to put the tariff on cereals and cattle outside the operation of 
these treaties. 

“ As respects the form, there are only two methods of making con- 
cessions, either by a law which binds us alone, or by a convention which 
binds those equally with whom we make it. We have already practised 
both systems; it was by a simple law that we granted to England, and 
quite recently to Greece, the benefit of our conventional tariff. It was 
by special conventions that we gave the treatment of the most-favored 
nation to other countries, as, for instance, Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
Turkey and Mexico. 

“There are also two possible methods of conceding the minimum 
tariff in the form of a convention. It can be conceded as a simple treat- 
ment of favor on the general tariff, but without making any guaranty 
to maintain the rates indefinitely. On this hypothesis the result of the con- 
vention does not differ materially from the law. To grant our minimum 
tariff by a convention of this sort, is merely to bind ourselves to apply 
to the nation to which we make the concession our lowest tariff; but this 
is the extent of our obligation, and we remain masters of revising and 
raising the rates themselves of this tariff if the necessity for it should 
be shown us. In a word, we promise only one thing, that is never to 
apply our general tariff during the term of the convention to the nation 
with which we have made this arrangement. 

“There would be a second method of according our minimum tariff, 
which would be to incorporate it in a regular treaty and thus to con- 
solidate with it the rates during the entire duration of the treaty. 
Under this system, the minimum tariff would take the place of our ex- 
isting conventional tariffs, with this single difference that it would be 
granted en bloc, whereas our conventional tariffs have been built up by 
bits and in successive layers. 

“Confronted by these two systems, your Commission has decided, by 
a very great majority, that, if the first were acceptable, the second 
would hereafter have to be abandoned. They have believed that the in- 
terests of our country commanded it to make no more treaties and to 
remain master of its tariffs.” 
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These arguments of the Tariff Commission prevailed with the 
Chambers, and their Bill was passed and became a law January 
11, 1892, going into effect on February 1st of the same year, all 
the tariff treaties of France with foreign countries inconsistent 
therewith having previously been denounced and terminated by 
the last-named date. 

The Double Tariff Act of 1892 has undergone remarkably few 
changes in the past thirteen years, notwithstanding that it has 
been the object of much unfavorable criticism at the hands of 
able French economists like Prof. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. This 
fact would seem to indicate that France has been well satisfied 
with her experiment and has no intention of abandoning the 
system. The law itself consists of nineteen articles, to which are 
annexed the schedules of duties, A, B, C, D and E. Schedule A 
enumerates the import duties, arranged in two columns—the 
general tariff and the minimum tariffi—and covering 654 classes 
of articles. In a few cases, for special reasons, the duties of the 
two tariffs have been made the same; but there is, as a rule, a 
marked disparity between the rates. Being specific duties, it is 
difficult to generalize upon this point. Our Department of Com- 
merce and Labor states, in a recent publication, that the maxi- 
mum rates average 75 per cent. higher than those of the mini- 
mum tariff; if, however, we limit consideration to American ex- 
ports to France, the average difference is about 50 per cent. 

The conditions and methods of applying the minimum tariff 
are an important feature of the system. The only provision of 
the Law of January 11th, 1892, upon this point is as follows: 


“The minimum tariff may be applied to goods the produce of countries 
where French goods enjoy corresponding privileges and to which the 
lowest tariff is applied.” 


A few days before the passage of the tariff act, an important law, 
that of the 29th December, 1891, was enacted, authorizing the 
prorogation of certain clauses of the treaties or conventions be- 
tween France and Belgium, Spain, Netherlands, Portugal, 
Sweden and Norway, and Switzerland, and fixing the customs 
régime which might be applied on the 1st of February, 1892, 
upon entry into France, to products of the countries which were 
in actual enjoyment of the conventional tariff. The language of 
this law was as follows: 
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“The Government is authorized to apply, in whole or in part, the min- 
imum tariff to products or merchandise imported from countries which 
actually enjoy the conventional tariff, and which will agree on their 
part to apply to French merchandise the treatment of the most-favored 


nation.” 


Not having enjoyed the old conventional tariff of France, and 
having no most-favored-nation treaty relations with her, the 
United States has continued to stand without the pale (except- 
ing as respects the limited scope of the French Laws of January 
2%th and June 30th, 1893; Decrees of July 7th, 1893 and May 
28th, 1898,—in relation to the Commercial Agreements of 1893 
and 1898, respectively), American exports being subjected to the 
high rates of the maximum tariff, while like exports of all our 
great competitors enjoy in France the advantage of the minimum 
tariff, either by virtue of early treaties confirmed, since 1891, by 
French law or decree, or as the result of subsequent conventional 
arrangements. Had the Kasson treaty of July 24th, 1899, been 
ratified by both countries, the United States would now receive 
the benefit of the French minimum tariff on all its exports ex- 
cepting nineteen articles. Some American Senators, however, 
hold that in this treaty we sought to purchase what we are of 
tight entitled to; that, in view of the fact that we practise no 
discrimination in tariff matters against French products, but ac- 
cord to them our lowest rates, we should receive like favorable 
treatment for our exports to that country. The Cuban Treaty of 
December 11th, 1902, was not in existence when the French 
Treaty was under discussion, but even this convention does not 
constitute a real discrimination, in view of the peculiar con- 
siderations of close neighborhood and the international obliga- 
tions that dictated its negotiation by the United States. 

A very important advantage claimed for the double-tariff sys- 
tem by its advocates is that under it complete liberty of action 
on the part of the legislature is reserved, whereas the conven- 
tional system, by binding existing rates or fixing new rates of 
duty for the treaty term, imposes a check upon legislative con- 
trol. In France the maximum of to-day may become the mini- 
mum of to-morrow, while the former maximum may be doubled 
or trebled, and still no treaty stipulations be violated, as the 
most-favored-nation clause only enjoins that the contracting 
parties shall grant each other their respective lowest rates. 
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Strange to say, only three other countries of Europe have imi- 
tated Spain and France in adopting a double-tariff system; 
these are Russia, Greece, and Norway. But the Russian system 
has conventional features, and the Norwegian maximum tariff is 
merely a retaliatory measure for use only in case of discrimina- 
tion. Perhaps the form of the latter might appeal to our states- 
men. The Tariff Act of 1897 says: 


nee 

“ Should a foreign country collect on goods proceeding from Norway or 
on Norwegian vessels higher duties than those applied to other coun- 
tries, the King may decide that goods imported from such countries 
shall be subjected to the maximum tariff.” 


The increasing favorable attention devoted in this country to 
the double-tariff system is significant of the trend of sentiment 
among our statesmen and economists. In a notable address de- 
livered at Des Moines last May, the Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, is reported by the press to have said: 


“T have heard it intimated that an amendment to our present tariff 
laws is likely to be proposed at the next session (but with what prospect 
of passage I cannot say), substantially as follows: 

“* Be it enacted, that whenever any country grants to the people of 
any other country privileges within its markets which are withholden 
from the people of the United States, then and in all such instances the 
tariff duties on all merchandise coming from those countries showing 
such preferences shall be —— per cent. higher than provided in the 
schedules of existing tariff laws.’ 

“This would constitute a maximum and minimum tariff, the maxi- 
mum to be enforced only against such countries as exact a maximum rate 
against us.” 


III. Possible Combination of Double Tariff and Reciprocity.— 
Having outlined above the salient features of the two great tariff 
systems which divide into two economic camps, with more or less 
distinctness, all the countries of Europe outside the strictly 
single-tariff powers such as the United Kingdom and the Nether- 
lands, it remains to consider whether the United States, in the 
event of a change of policy, might not advantageously adopt 
a combination of the two systems. If Congress were to establish 
a scale of maximum duties by a horizontal increase of the present 
rates to the extent of, say, twenty per cent., such maximum tariff 
could be applied to those countries which wilfully discriminate 
against the United States, while the regular tariff could be ap- 
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plied to all other countries, and, at the same time, be used, as 
occasion should arise, as the basis of special reductions of duty 
through the medium of reciprocity. The maximum duties thus 
created would constitute a penal tariff for use by the Executive 
in retaliation for prohibitory, discriminatory, or reciprocally un- 
reasonable tariff treatment of American products. It is difficult to 
suggest a case of discrimination, no matter how flagrant, which 
could not be satisfactorily met and corrected by a system thus de- 
vised. 

All tariff wars are commercial calamities, and popular senti- 
ment is opposed to the adoption of any new system which would 
he likely to imperil the existing prosperity of the American 
export trade. It is not likely, however, that a combined system of 
reciprocity and penal tariff such as I have described would 
seriously disturb our friendly commercial relations with the 
world. In the first place, its very adoption would exercise a 
salutary influence in deterring foreign Powers from imposing 
discriminatory duties upon American products. At any rate, if 
a change of policy must come, the present is an auspicious time, 
in view of the fact that there are so few countries which actually 
discriminate against American trade; for the less discrimina- 
tion the less disturbance to trade following the application of a 
penal tariff. 

The actual situation as respects tariff treatment of American 
products in Europe is much more favorable than most persons 
suppose. There are only three countries which discriminate 
against imports from the United States by subjecting them to 
higher tariff rates than are applied to like imports from competing 
countries. These are France, Spain and Switzerland. It is high 
testimony to the skill and effectiveness of the diplomacy of the 
present Administration that not only has the list of discriminating 
countries not been enlarged by a single accession since President 
Roosevelt came into office in 1901, but it has recently been re- 
duced by the withdrawal of Russia. Immediately following the 
happy termination of the peace negotiations an imperial ukase was 
issued, abolishing all the discriminatory duties that had been 
imposed, in the spring of 1901, as a retaliatory measure, upon im- 
portant classes of American exports to Russia. Moreover, the 
outlook is promising that before long the same well-directed di- 
plomacy will succeed in regaining for our export interests the 
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Table Showing Tariff Concessions Offered by Section 3, Tariff of 1897. 





Enumerated Articles. 


General Rate. 


Concessioual Rate. 





Argols, or crude tartar 


or wine lees, crude... 


Brandies, or other spirits 
manufactured or dis- 


tilled from grain or 


other materials ...... 
Champagne and all other 
sparkling wines, in 
bottles, containing each 
not more than 1 quart 
and more than 1 pint. 
Each not more than 

1 pint and more 

than ¥, pint 

Each 1, pint or less. 

In bottles or other 
vessels containing 

more than 1 quart 

each 


Still Wines, and Ver- 
muth: 
PRT CHBEB: 6.o:5 5 55 00.0 30: 
In bottles or jugs, case 
of 1 dozen bottles or 
jugs, containing each 
not more than 1 
quart and more than 
1 pint, or 24 bottles 
or jugs containing 
each not more than 
RES DUIND y Sis .cc's'scaie le tere 
Any excess beyond 
these quantities 
found in such bottles 
or jugs 


Paintings in oil or water 
colors, pastels, pen- 
and-ink drawings, and 
statuary 


1 to 11% cent per 
pound 


eee ene 


$2.25 per proof 
gallon 


$8 per dozen.... 


$4 per dozen.... 
$2 per dozen.... 


$8 per dozen,plus 
$2.50 per gal- 
lon on quanti- 
ties in excess 
of 1 quart.... 


40 and 50 cents 
per gallon ... 


$1.60 per case.. 


5 cents per pint 
or fractional 
part thereof. . 


20 per cent. ad 





~ 


5 per cent. ad 


valorem 


$1.75 per proof 
gallon 


eee eeee 


$6 per dozen.... 


$3 per dozen.... 
$1.50 per dozen. 


$6 per dozen.... 
plus $1.90 per 
gallon on quan- 
tities in excess 
of 1 quart ... 





35 cents per gal- 
lon 


er 


$1.25 per case.. 


4 cents per pint 
or fractional 
part thereof.. 


15 per cent. ad 








valorem 


valorem 


Percentage of 
Reduction. 


Average 70 


22 2-10 


21% 


20 


25 





complete most-favored-nation treatment in Switzerland uniformly 
enjoyed prior to 1900. According to reliable European press 
statements of recent date, the Government of that country has 


decided to apply the conventional rates to imports from the 
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United States on and after January 1st next, which would, in- 
deed, be a graceful act of international comity, as well as the 
wisest commercial policy. This would reduce the number of dis- 
criminating countries to two, disregarding those British colonies 
—the Dominion of Canada, New Zealand, and the South-African 
Customs Union—which grant preferential tariff treatment to im- 
ports from the Mother Country. 

In the light of the ease with which our existing Commercial 
Agreements with France, Germany, Italy and Portugal were 
negotiated and put into operation, and their subsequent im- 
munity from criticism by the domestic interests supposed to be 
affected, it might be found expedient to give preference to 
reciprocity by agreements based upon legislative authorization 
similar to that contained in Section 3 of the Tariff Act of 1897, 
with a greatly extended list of concessional articles selected by 
Congress to meet the conditions of trade with the several lead- 
ing countries of the world. The reductions of duty provided by 
Section 3 appealed mainly to France, and in less degree to Ger- 
many, Italy and Portugal. The scope of that section is shown 
in the table printed on the preceding page. 

In order to give wide application to the reciprocity principle, 
Congress would only have to extend the present short list of 
argols, wines, spirits, paintings and statuary, into a list applicable 
to all the countries with which the United States might advan- 
tageously enter into closer commercial relations. Reciprocity 
agreements made in accordance with this plan would be put into 
effect by proclamation of the President, without submission to 
the Senate or subsequent approval by Congress. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided that statutory reciprocity 
of this kind does not involve a delegation by Congress of its legis- 
lative power, but that the procedure is in entire conformity with 
the Constitution. Our recent experience with it has been satis- 
factory and the plan commends itself to the favorable considera- 


tion of American statesmen. 
JOHN Batt OSBORNE. 























THE GENERAL SITUATION IN MOROCCO. 


BY ION PERDICARIS. 





WueEn the representative of France went up to Fez last win- 
ter, where he still remains with but faint hope of establishing 
the exclusive control which was the object of the Mission, the 
Moorish Government was exposed to other and even more immedi- 
ate perils than the loss of the independence which it has main- 
tained inviolate for so many centuries. 

The Sultan was then about twenty-six years old and, though 
inexperienced, was well disposed ; he was, indeed, too humane to 
inspire terror among the turbulent populations over whom his 
father had ruled, men who only respect those whom they fear. 
The favor shown by him to Europeans, his love of pleasure and 
of foreign customs, and, more especially, his indifference to 
native opinion, had awakened general distrust throughout the 
Sultanate, and, worst of all, his subjects doubted his devotion to 
the faith of Islam. 

Moulai Abd-el-Aziz had nominally acceded to the throne on the 
death of his father in 1894; but, in reality, he assumed the reins 
of power only when the Grand Vizier Ahmed Ben Mousa died 
in 1900. The young Sultan was outspoken and overconfident. 
To add to his difficulties, he was a younger son by a Circassian 
mother ; while an elder brother, Moulai Mohammed (the son of a 
Moorish woman, a Shereefa of the powerful Rehamna Tribe), 
had been disqualified as his father’s successor only because of his 
own turbulent disposition. 

This brother was a virtual prisoner when Abd-el-Aziz was 
proclaimed Sultan at Rabat by the desire of the late able ruler, 
Moulai-el-Hassan, the father of these two princes. 

Three years later, a serious insurrection broke out among the 
Berber mountaineers near the Algerian frontier. In 1902, the 
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leader of this movement, a certain Gilali-el-Zarhouni, estab- 
lished himself at Taza. This adventurer appeared mounted 
upon a she ass and attended by twelve followers. Owing to this 
affected humility, he was generally called Bou Hamara or “ He 
of the she ass.” Though El-Zarhouni professed at first to pre- 
pare the way for a claimant of royal lineage, this adventurer 
ultimately asserted that he was himself the Sultan’s elder 
brother Moulai Mohammed, the rightful heir to the throne. 

At one moment, the considerable force which had flocked to his 
standard enabled the pretender to threaten Fez itself for several 
months, and though this disaster was averted, yet in a subsequent 
campaign Abd-el-Aziz, at the head of his army, was defeated and 
barely escaped capture. 

For three years Bou Hamara, or the Rogui (as he is also some- 
times called), has defied the utmost efforts of the Shereefian 
arms. The regular troops were ill affected toward the Sultan, 
while the temporary levies of Berber tribes, whom Abd-el-Aziz 
summoned to his assistance, often went over to the enemy. It 
is said that several batteries of field pieces were thus acquired 
by the rebels, while the latter are also believed to have secured 
no less than sixty thousand rifles. 

The native administration, at the best, was singularly chaotic, 
the accounts especially being in terrible disorder. 

The revenue in normal circumstances chiefly depended upon 
the process known as “squeezing.” The district governors or 
kaids wrung tribute from the recalcitrant tribesmen by imprison- 
ment. The confinement without maintenance, to which these 
victims of extortion were subjected upon various irrelevant 
charges, amounted to torture. When the governors themselves 
had become enriched, they, in their turn, were compelled to dis- 
gorge their ill-gotten gains for the benefit of the imperial 
treasury. Abd-el-Aziz, acting upon English advice, endeavored 
to remedy this state of affairs. Reforms were instituted. The 
governors were paid and the prisoners were fed. These measures, 
however, only added to the general relaxation of authority, and 
taxes could no longer be collected. 

The Sultan’s reckless personal extravagance, and especially the 
costly campaigns against the pretender, completed the financial 
embarrassment; hence the duties levied at the custom-houses 
now constituted almost the only revenue at the disposition of the 
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Shereefian Government; and, of the amount collected at the 
ports, only a mere percentage reached the treasury, since a large 
proportion remained in the hands of the local functionaries. 

It had long become evident that the Sultan would not be able 
io defend himself indefinitely without assistance, and the foreign 
Governments most directly interested in the maintenance of order 
in the Sultanate were forced to discuss measures that might 
meet the requirements of the perilous situation. 

The contiguous frontier between Morocco and the French Al- 
gerian possessions justified the French Government in suggest- 
ing that, in return for certain concessions in Egypt and other 
quarters where English and French interests conflicted, England 
should accord a free hand to France in Morocco. A scheme was 
devised by the able Minister of Foreign Affairs at Paris, M. 
Delcassé; and, in order to disarm opposition both in France and 
abroad, the plan was described as one of “ pacific penetration.” 
Lord Lansdowne, on the part of the English Foreign Office, as- 
sented to the proposed arrangement, but there were other Powers 
possessing interests in Morocco. Spain and Italy required assur- 
ances as to the effect of these measures upon their own preten- 
sions, but no attention was paid to the ominous silence of Ger- 
many, nor were the inhabitants of Morocco itself taken into ac- 
count. It was thought it would be sufficient if the Sultan’s 
assent could be secured; but, early in 1904, when the inhabitants 
in the neighborhood of Tangier began to realize the menace to 
Moorish independence implied in the public announcement that 
the Anglo-French negotiations had been concluded and that Eng- 
land had accorded the free hand which France desired in Moroc- 
co, the greatest bitterness and apprehension were manifested, 
especially when it was understood that the French offer of a 
loan of fifty million francs to the Shereefian Government was 
conditional upon the establishment of French inspectors at the 
various custom-houses of the Moorish ports. 

The acceptance by the Sultan of this loan was the signal for 
disturbances. Among other incidents, foreign residents were at- 
tacked at their villa near Tangier, where the various legations 
are situated, and were carried off by night to the mountains, 
where they were held as hostages to extort ransom from the Sul- 
tan; and, later on, the road from Tangier to Fez became so 
insecure that the French special Mission to the capital was obliged 
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to proceed by water to Larache, where the military escort which 
had been sent from Fez to accompany the Minister and his party 
had been constrained to await their presence, as the escort itself 
was afraid to venture nearer to Tangier. 

On the arrival of M. Saint René Taillandier at Fez, negotia- 
tions were at first cordial enough. The Sultan acceded to the 
establishment of French inspectors at the custom-houses, and 
also authorized the appointment of a French officer to command 
the native military or police force at Tangier. 

Further advances were soon required to enable the improvident 
Government at Fez to maintain its authority, but the Sultan re- 
luctantly refused to sanction the conditional measures of ad- 
ministrative and military control to be exercised by French 
officials throughout the Sultanate, and with the best of reasons, 
since Abd-el-Aziz had been warned by the Ulema and other 
notables that, should he accede to any such arrangement as the 
French proposed, it would certainly cost him the throne and 
possibly his life. 

Some display of force had now become essential to insure the 
success of the French scheme. 

Unfortunately for M. Delcassé, the temper of the majcrity in 
the French Chamber of Deputies was strongly opposed. to any 
outlay, or even to any manceuvre which might afford the armies 
or the navies of France an opportunity to win distinction. M. 
Jean Jaurés, the president of the Socialist group and the leader 
of the Chamber, declared that not a single franc nor a single 
soldier should be devoted to any military adventure in Morocco. 

In consequence of this decision, the Mission at Fez found itself 
in a most embarrassing position and without any available means 
to overcome the Sultan’s terrified refusal to advance further on 
the path along which he had been thus far successfully lured. 

This was the state of affairs on the 29th of March, 1905, when 
the Kaiser visited Tangier. 

The Emperor of Germany declared on landing that he did not 
recognize the right of any Power to exercise a predominant con- 
trol in Morocco. 

William II was accompanied by Count von Tattenbach, who 
had formerly represented the German Government at the 
Shereefian Court and who thoroughly understood both the men 
with whom he had to deal and the situation. This envoy was 
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presently despatched to Fez in order to prevent the consumma- 
tion of the French plans. The means at his disposition were 
also limited, but they were sufficient. 

The German Minister informed the Sultan that the Emperor 
would hold the Moorish Government to existing agreements 
with Germany, agreements based partly upon the Madrid Con- 
vention of 1880, which assured to each of the ten signatory 
Powers the advantage of the most-favored-nation clause, and 
partly on a subsequent commercial treaty with Germany which 
had also been ratified. 

This procedure on the part of such a power as Germany con- 
stituted an insuperable obstacle to the Sultan’s adhesion to the 
French demands for an exclusive control, in return for the further 
financial assistance of which the Sultan still stood in such 
desperate need. It was evident that Abd-el-Aziz could not defy, 
alone and unaided, the power of Germany. Would the French 
lend him armed assistance? No? In that case, the Sultan 
could neither shirk nor disavow his treaty obligations to Ger- 
many. Count von Tattenbach consequently succeeded in holding 
up the French Mission at Fez; and, the appeal of M. Delcassé 
for support being again rejected by the Chamber of Deputies, no 
other course was left to the French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
but to resign. Thus not only was the doom of French pacific 
penetration in Morocco apparently disposed of, but the downfall 
of the most brilliant Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Third 
Republic was also assured. 

The Sultan of Morocco breathed again, yet how was his urgent 
need for financial assistance to be met, since his only certain 
source of revenue, the receipts derived from the Moorish customs, 
had already been pledged to the French? 

A firm of German financiers now opportunely offered a small 
loan to meet immediate necessities, the advance to be covered or 
guaranteed by the transfer of Government land in the neighbor- 
hood of Tangier and the other ports. This apparently unim- 
portant transaction may ultimately prove extremely disadvan- 
tageous to English interests, since it might gravely imperil the 
security of Gibraltar should Tangier pass under the control of 
a possibly hostile Power. The British Foreign Office, indeed, had 
been repeatedly implored, beth by English merchants and by 
military and naval experts, to include the neutralization of Tan- 
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gier in the Anglo-French agreement while it was yet time; but 
so eager were the British authorities not to offend their French 
friends that this precaution had been neglected. 

Another disturbing arrangement presently became known. Sir 
Arthur Nicolson, the former British Minister at Tangier, had 
induced the Sultan to entrust the erection of a new pier at that 
port to an English concessionnaire. The lately constructed pier 
now required repairs, and the concession for this work has been 
secured by Count von Tattenbach for a German firm. Nor was 
this all. Tangier had been chiefly dependent for its communica- 
tions with Gibraltar upon two small cattle-transports belonging 
to a local firm. The service was irregular, and there was only a 
steamer every other day. We now learn that one of the great 
German companies is to put on a daily winter service of large 
passenger - vessels, and thus, imperceptibly, the predominant 
influence at the gate city of Morocco is passing into German 
hands, chiefly owing to British indifference and inertia. 

Singularly enough, the immediate effect of this German inter- 
vention upon native opinion throughout the Sultanate itself 
seems to have been to tranquilize, in some measure, the hitherto 
rapidly increasing dislike to foreigners, and to modify the wide- 
spread disaffection of the subjects of the Sultan. The danger of 
being deprived of their independence by the French appears also 
to have rendered the population more disposed to stand by their 
own ruler; while the latter, on his part, now realizes the neces- 
sity of deferring to native opinion where measures of importance 
are concerned. 

Let us now consider the probable result to foreign interests 
generally of this failure of the French to assume control in 
Morocco. Had M. Delcassé been as effectually supported in the 
French Parliament as he was by Great Britain and Spain, 
Morocco might have become a second French possession like Mada- 
gascar, or another protectorate according to the Tunisian pat- 
tern. 

Life and property might have been eventually rendered secure, 
but only, as in these above-mentioned cases, by the employment 
of a considerable armed force. All commercial advantages, how- 
ever, would have been ultimately reserved for French firms and 
colonists. It is true that the Anglo-Hispano-French agreement 
stipulated that no tariff should be imposed, invidiously affecting 
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subjects of other nationalities, during a period of thirty years, 
a term equivalent merely to an instant in the life of a com- 
munity, a limitation that would not protect the interests even 
of a single generation. 

The chief advantage to be secured in Morocco, to wit, Govern- 
ment concessions for building roads, for improving the ports 
and for other public works, these, even from the very outset, 
would have been assigned only to French Syndicates. 

In the mean time, the protection to life and property, where 
subjects of other nations were concerned, might have proved 
problematic, especially in view of the unwillingness of the 
French to incur expense or to employ either their army or their 
navy in Morocco except under the most extreme pressure. The 
French were, indeed, prepared to accept any advantage which the 
clever scheme of M. Delcassé might secure, but they did not pro- 
pose to assume any of the responsibilities which the plan might 
entail. It was “take all and give nothing.” Even the fifty 
million francs loaned to the Sultan were not provided, nor even 
guaranteed, by the French Government. The loan was merely 
floated at the risk of private subscribers by La Banque de Paris 
et des Pays bas. 

Now, however, since the German intervention, the mood in 
France may possibly change, and the Kaiser’s insistence may yet 
arouse the sentiment of patriotic determination which was not 
indeed strong enough to make his countrymen support the 
French Foreign Minister, who had contributed so largely to the 
prestige and respect which France everywhere enjoyed, but may 
awaken a sentiment which may now lead the country to commit 
itself to that very policy of military adventure which the French 
declined to undertake when only Moorish opposition was to be 
feared. Even should the Republic finally succeed in establishing 
the exclusive control over Morocco to which the French colonial 
party still aspires, her statesmen may do well to remember that, 
should France ever become entangled in any dangerous struggle, 
either at home or abroad, this policy may provoke, at some such 
inopportune moment, a general Moslem upheaval, not only 
throughout Algeria and Tunis, but even in far-off Timbuctoo, 
as well as in Morocco. In this case, the latter territory might 
yet become for France a veritable African Manchuria. 

Against such dismal possibilities, France, it is true, is forti- 
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fied by alliances and understandings; but who shall assert that 
either England or Spain will actually draw the sword on behalf 
of their recent friend, although there are writers who suggest, 
even now, that the United States might do well to join this pos- 
sible coalition against the alleged aggressions of the German 
Emperor. 

Let us hope, however, that no such warlike previsions may be 
realized. The tide of opinion throughout the. world has set 
strongly in favor of peace and good will among the nations. 

To return to Morocco, the best means of securing some modi- 
cum of law and order in that unfortunate country may be for the 
Powers who adhered to the Madrid Convention to appoint dele- 
gates or advisers to assist the Sultan in his attempts to wisely 
administer his Sultanate, since, fortunately, Abd-el-Aziz, unlike 
the Sultan of Turkey, really desires reform. He must, however, 
first be rendered secure upon his throne, and ultimately be so 
guided that his efforts may yield some practical result beyond 
merely filling the pockets of the syndicates of any one single 
Power. 

It must, however, be admitted that, when we consider the 
Morocco problem either from a French or from an English point 
of view, the outlook seems sufficiently discouraging. France was 
divided in her councils from the first, while England has played 
the curious réle of a backer at all costs of French policy. The 
strangeness of this very exaggerated disinterestedness has at- 
tracted the attention of Germany, since the slight consideration 
secured by Great Britain in Egypt or at other points of Anglo- 
French contact seemed but trifling compensations for the aban- 
donment of the dominant influence which England had hitherto 
exercised in Morocco, thanks to a long succession of able and 
popular representatives. The Emperor William has not hesi- 
tated, therefore, to profit by the French uncertainties, as well as 
by the English abandonment of the young Sultan, not a little of 
whose trouble was due to having followed the advice of that 
Power. 

England and France, on joining hands with all the ardor 
rather of long-parted friends than of former rivals, had more- 
over indulged in somewhat premature rejoicing elicited by the 
defeat which it was alleged M. Delcassé had inflicted upon Ger-: 
man diplomacy. Had not this gifted minister strengthened the 
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alliance of France with Russia, and had not this alliance been | 
supplemented by friendly agreements with England, with Spain | 
and with Italy? ‘True; but one decided leader who knows his 
own mind and can dispose of such resources as the German 
Empire commands may prove to be a host who must still be 
taken into account. . 

It is yet too early to judge how Morocco herself may ultimately 
be affected by German policy. The local interests at stake are, 
however, scarcely sufficiently important to Germany for that 
Power to risk a war. 

Probably the Emperor may content himself with drawing the 
Morocco herring across the trail of these Franco-English and 
Franco-European agreements. Should they go to pieces under 
the strain to which he thus subjects them by his Morocco play, 
it is possible that he may then frankly extend that redoubtable 
“mailed fist” and once more exclaim: “ Why not let us all be 
friends !” not 

If this opportunity should be offered, perhaps “ the other boys ” 
had best come in as gracefully as may be, since bankrupt Morocco 
can scarcely be considered worth a European conflagration. 

Ion PERDICARIS. 
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A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE SUBJECT OF 
FEDERAL RAILROAD REGULATION. 


BY J. WALTER LORD. 





Wir the next session of Congress close at hand, the question 
suggests itself whether that body will agree upon some form of 
legislation designed to correct the alleged abuses in railroad opera- 
tions. During the agitation last winter, the Senate and the House 
held opposite and extreme views upon the subject ; and the former, 
so frequently referred to by not very complimentary epithets, such 
as “distinguished railway attorneys” and the like, blocked the 
passage of legislation of a most radical character—the Esch- 
Townsend Bill—which had been passed by the House. Subse- 
quently, it has developed in the hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee that the problem, besides being one of vital importance, 
because of the far-reaching effect which any legislation affecting 
railroad operations would have upon the interests of the coun- 
try, is fraught with difficulties of both an economic and a legal 
nature. The complexities of railroad operations peculiar to the 
business itself give rise to difficulties of the former class; while 
the constitutional limitations upon the respective powers of the 
coordinate branches of the Federal Government present diffi- 
culties of the latter. ‘ 

Broadly speaking, the evils alleged by the shipping public to 
be prevalent, and which call for correction, are three in num- 
ber: extortionate rates, discrimination and the private-car abuse. 
That the existing Federal Jegislation is powerless to prevent the 
abuse last mentioned must he conceded, for private car line com- 
panies are not by its terms brought within its scope. That it has 
to a great extent prevented the other two abuses is attested by the 
marked decrease in their prevalence; but that it is powerless to 
eradicate them is evident from an analysis of the legislation itself. 
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The Interstate Commerce Act, passed by Congress in 188¥, 
was designed to prevent extortionate rates and prejudicial 
discrimination, the latter in its various forms, owing prob- 
ably to absence of legislative restraint, having become a not 
uncommon practice. Both extortionate rates and prejudicial 
discrimination had for a long time been recognized as un- 
lawful under the common law, it being a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the law of common carriers that the shipper has a 
right to have his goods carried at a reasonable rate and at the 
same rate as those similarly circumstanced to him. But to 
enforce these rights he was obliged to bring an action in the 
courts for the recovery of the extortionate excess or for injunctive 
relief. This was a slow process, and the shipper was at great dis- 
advantage in obtaining the requisite evidence to support his 
claim. Furthermore, the decision of the court extended only to 
the case of the individual who had brought suit. To expedite 
redress and to effectually police railroad traffic, some legislative 
action became imperative, and the Interstate Commerce Act was 
passed. Prior to this act, laws of a similar nature had been 
enacted by several States, but these could not reach interstate 
shipments, which constitute seventy-five per cent. of the railroad 
business of the country. 

The Interstate Commerce Act was in the main merely declara- 
tory of the common law. It declared unreasonable rates and un- 
just discrimination amongst particular shippers to be unlawful, 
defining the latter and specifying its various forms in such a 
manner as to leave no loophole for evasion. Subject to these 
two prohibitions and to the further prohibition against undue 
preferences to localities and traffic, it left the carriers free to 
make their own rates and regulate their own relations with 
various shippers. It was “rate-making” legislation only in a 
very narrow sense. It established legal rates by requiring the 
carrier to publish its schedule and to adhere to the rates so pub- 
lished, charging neither a greater nor less compensation in any 
case. It, however, left the carrier at liberty to advance or reduce 
its rates by giving notice of its intention to do so—ten days in 
the case of advance, three in the case of reduction. An adminis- 
trative body, the Interstate Commerce Commission, was created 
for the purpose of supervising the operations of interstate car- 
Tiers, and was charged with the duty of enforcing the provisions 
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of the Act. To do so effectually the Commission was empowered, 
in case it found a carrier violating the law, to serve an order upon 
the offending carrier to desist from this violation; and, in case 
the carrier disobeyed, to apply to the Federal Courts for an in- 
junction. Criminal penalties were also prescribed by the Act. 

The practical operation of the Interstate Commerce Act was of 
decided benefit to the public. Combining, as it did, in one bureau 
both supervising and prosecuting machinery, it still recognized 
the right of the carriers to manage their own business, and the 
result, while not Utopian, gave general satisfaction for a con- 
siderable period. It was supplemented in 1903 by the Elkins Act, 
designed more effectually to prevent rebates by bringing within 
the purview of the statute all parties concerned in such a viola- 
tion, and designed further to secure speedy redress in case of any 
violation of the law by providing for the summary issuance of 
the writ of injunction by the courts. It is now claimed that the 
existing legislation does not afford sufficient protection to the 
shipping public against extortionate rates, prejudicial discrimina- 
tion and the private-car‘ abuse. 

Extortionate Rates.—Under the existing legislation the power 
of the Commission is limited to a declaration that a rate charged 
is unreasonably high, and therefore in violation of the Act. It 
has no power to order what rate shall obtain in the future, or to 
decree what rate is a reasonable maximum. Consequently, in 
ease a carrier’s rate is declared to be unreasonable, it has only to 
alter it a fraction lower. This in turn, if still unreasonable, 
must be declared invalid; and so on, until the rate is reduced to 
a reasonable maximum. Thus, in theory there is a repetition 
of labor which renders futile the work of the Commission. A 
short-cut method is suggested, under which the Commission 
shall be empowered to substitute a rate for that found to be un- 
reasonable. This substituted rate may be one of two kinds—an 
absolute rate or a maximum rate. An absolute rate is a fixed and 
inflexible rate, from which the carrier cannot deviate. The pub- 
lished rate of the carrier under the present Interstate Commerce 
Act is such a one. A maximum rate represents the maximum 
limit of reasonableness, and admits of rate-flexibility in that the 
carrier, though restrained from charging a higher rate, may never- 
theless charge a lower one, if this is made necessary by 'considera- 
tions of business policy. The Esch-Townsend Bill gives the Com- 
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mission power to substitute an absolute rate, in that by its terms 
such substituted rate becomes the published rate of the carrier. 
The desirability of investing the Commission with power to fix a 
maximum rate has been suggested, but no bill has been submitted 
which would accomplish this purpose. 

In both their legal and economic aspects there is a wide differ- 
ence between these two rates. To give the Commission right to 
substitute an absolute rate would practically take out of the hands 
of the carrier the rate-making power. To give the Commission 
right to name a maximum rate would simply impose legal limits 
on the carrier’s exercise of the rate-making power. An absolute 
rate is founded upon considerations of desirability—a business 
standard; a maximum rate upon considerations of reasonable- 
ness—a legal standard. A reasonable rate is one neither so high 
that it is extortionate against the shipper, nor so low that it is 
confiscatory against the carrier. A desirable rate is the one lying 
between these two extremes which is best adapted to business exi- 
gencies. Consequently, a rate may be reasonable, and yet un- 
wise ; neither extortionate nor confiscatory, but yet impracticable. 
Conditions of a relatively permanent nature, such as cost of con- 
struction, cost of operation and average volume of business, 
might serve as a guide for marking the limits of reasonableness ; 
but the varying and diverse conditions attaching to railway 
operations, such as density of traffic, return loads, competition 
and many others, determine the absolute rate. Hence, railway 
rates are naturally elastic, and their elasticity enlarges the scope 
of their reasonableness. 

The objections urged against investing the Commission with 
power to substitute an absolute rate are both practical and legal. 
Rate-making, while not an exact science, is one requiring special 
skill and training, but, most oi all, a thorough knowledge and 
close observation of the varying conditions to which rates are 
adapted. On the railroads of the country, several hundred experts, 
each with a large staff of assistants, are exclusively engaged 
upon the business of making and adjusting rates. These rates 
have to be changed from time to time, and not infrequently upon 
very short notice. Would it, therefore, be wise to commit this 
power to a small body of untrained men, who would not have the 
opportunity to keep themselves accurately informed as to the 
diverse conditions attending railroad operations? Of course, the 
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magnitude of the task would forbid the Commission setting about 
to revise all the railroad rates throughout the country, nor would 
there probably be any attempt on its part to do so. But railway 
rates are so interdependent that the naming of one unwise rate 
would unsettle many others, and rate demoralization would 
ensue. ane 7) 

It is also objected, on legal grounds, that Congress could not 
constitutionally invest the Commission with this power. The 
Supreme Court has said that “the power to prescribe a tariff of 
rates for carriage by a common carrier is a legislative, and not 
an administrative or judicial, function,” and has indicated the 
unwisdom of delegating this power to an inferior tribunal, if 
it is to be taken out of the hands of the carrier, by referring to 
it as “a power of supreme delicacy and importance.” If the 
power to fix an absolute rate, which certainly involves the power 
to prescribe a tariff of rates, is a legislative function, then it can 
be exercised only by Congress; for no principle of constitu- 
tional law is better settled than that Congress cannot dele- 
gate to any other tribunal the exercise of legislative powers. 
While Congress can leave to the administrative part of the 
governmental machinery, or to any other agency which it 
appoints for carrying out the laws passed by it, the exer- 
cise of a certain amount of judgment or discretion, this can 
only be essentially an executive discretion, which excludes con- 
siderations of wisdom or expediency. To ascertain the existence 
of a state of facts upon which the law is to become effective, and 
to express in terms a certain standard embodied in the statute, 
are instances of the exercise of such a discretion. If, however, 
Congress embodies in the statute no more precise standard for 
the guidance of the administrative agency than the standard of 
reasonableness (e. g., that all rates shall be reasonable), and 
leaves to this agency the power to prescribe an absolute rate, it 
thereby invests it with a discretion involving considerations of 
wisdom and expediency, for an absolute rate is based solely upon 
these considerations. 

A maximum rate, however, is not, as we have seen, based upon 
these considerations, because it leaves the carrier free to adapt 
its rates to business exigencies, thus preserving the normal elas- 
ticity of rates within the domain of reasonableness. It merely 
defines the limit which the carrier cannot, and at common law 
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ought not to, transgress, viz.: the line where extortion and op- 
pression begin. If Congress, in respect to rates, legislates no 
further than it does at present—that is, lays down the rule that 
rates shall be reasonable (and this is apparently the point where 
the nature of the subject-matter imposes practical limitations 
upon the action of Congress)—there would seem to be no objec- 
tion, on constitutional grounds at least, to investing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with power, in executing the law, 
to apply the standard embodied in the statute, even to the extent 
of expressing that standard in terms applicable to the particular 
case. It would be empowering the Commission to go one step 
further in its control of rates than it now does; and, though 
different in form, it is the same in substance. To declare a rate 
to be unlawful because it is unreasonable is but to say that it ex- 
ceeds a maximum reasonable rate. To fix a maximum rate, in 
conformity to the standard of reasonableness laid down in the 
law,*involves no different mental operation from that required 
in declaring a rate to be unreasonable; involves no considerations 
of wisdom or expediency; and would therefore seem to be an 
exercise of a judgment or discretion appropriate to the adminis- 
trative branch of government. 

Legislation of this form would remedy the defects existing in 
the present laws in so far as the latter are alleged to be inade- 
quate to effectually protect the shipper against extortionate 
charges. Of course, the order of the Commission would have to 
be subject to review by the courts, and the latter empowered to 
vacate the same if the maximum prescribed be not the true 
maximum reasonable rate. Whether the court could be constitu- 
tionally empowered, in cases where it disaffirms the finding of 
the Commission, to substitute a maximum rate for that dis- 
affirmed, and thus prevent the work of the Commission from being 
entirely nugatory, is a point upon which there seems to be some 
doubt. It has been argued that this would be conferring rate- 
making power upon the court. Fixing a maximum reasonable 
rate, however, is not rate-making in a legal sense; it is rather 
the expression of a legal standard in its application to a particu- 
lar set of circumstances. It has also been argued that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in its excessive zeal to conserve the 
interests of the shipper, would invariably err in fixing a maximum 
rate so greatly below a reasonable maximum, as to work a 
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stricture on railroad operations pending a rescission by the court. 
And the fact that the findings of the Commission in the past have, 
in the great majority of cases, been reversed by the courts is al- 
luded to as a strong indication of this probability. It seems that 
this argument has not been satisfactorily met. And the ques- 
tion, therefore, resolves itself into the issue, whether extortion 
is so prevalent as to demand legislation along these lines. 

The testimony before the Senate Committee tends strongly to 
sustain the belief that extortion is merely an ancillary ground of 
complaint; that railroad rates in general have decreased during 
the past ten years, notwithstanding an increase in the cost of labor 
and materials; that carriers, as a rule, have accepted the sug- 
gestions of the Interstate Commerce Commission as regards re- 
duction of rates, although these suggestions have had no legal 
force; and that, while there may be occasional instances of extor- 
tion, tk2se are of rare occurrence, and as an evil, formerly 
prevalent, it has now virtually ceased to exist. 

Discrimination.—Indeed, the gravamen of complaint is dis- 
crimination. Discrimination in railway rates falls under two 
general heads: secret discrimination and open discrimination. 
The former, affecting the shipper as an individual, is practised 
through rebates and departures from the published tariff; the 
latter, affecting the shipper as a class, through preferential rates 
to localities and unfair classification of commodities. Treating 
these two general forms of discrimination separately, it is to be 
first observed that legislation investing the Commission with 
power either to prescribe absolute rates or to designate maximum 
rates would not serve to prevent, any more effectively than does 
the existing legislation, discriminations of the first class. Carriers 
could and would, if they desired or found it expedient to do so, 
depart from the legal rate fixed by the Commission, as freely as 
they now depart from the legal rate fixed by themselves. No new 
form of legislation which meets all well-founded objections seems 
yet to have been devised. The most effective plan is that suggested 
by The New York Board of Trade and Transportation. This 
measure, which embodies views similar to those advanced by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 1890, contemplates the pre- 
vention of the evil by the action of the offending carrier itself. 
It thus eliminates the question of the right of Congress to dele- 
gate to the Commission the power to prescribe a rate or regulation 
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to govern in the future, and also meets the practical objection that 
this power should reside in the carrier. 

The scheme of this measure is that, when a carrier practises 
discrimination, either by granting a rebate or by charging a rate 
lower than the published tariff, the net rate so produced becomes 
thereupon the legal rate. Thus, if the carrier’s published rate 
is fifty cents, and, by rebate or otherwise, he in effect charges a 
shipper forty-five cents, the latter becomes the legal rate; and, 
if he thereafter charges a shipper forty cents, this in turn be- 
comes the legal rate. This method would, in all probability, 
more effectively act as a deterrent to discrimination than the 
imposition of fines, the penalty under the Elkins Act. But, 
while in this respect it might be highly beneficial to the shipping 
public, it involves the possibility of injury to innocent parties. 
If the officers of a railroad, either in their excessive zeal to in- 
crease its business, or from improper motives, practise discrimina- 
tion to the point of reducing the rates below the line of confisca- 
tion, the innocent stockholders must suffer. To this it is an- 
swered that, fundamentally, the stockholders are responsible for 
the acts of the officers they elect. But, while that may be legally 
true, the injustice of this principle in its application to such a 
state of facts is quite manifest. A weightier objection, however, 
is that the action of the offending railroad would affect innocent 
competitive carriers. These latter, in order to retain their busi- 
ness, would have to meet the rates established by the first rail- 
road ; and, consequently, the plan suggested would place it in the 
power of one offending railroad to demoralize the business of 
others. The period of railroad bankruptcy, due to disastrous 
competition and rate-cutting, is still fresh in mind. And the 
wisdom of enacting legislation calculated to cause penalties im- 
posed upon a guilty railroad to react on the innocent, and in so 
doing to bring about a repetition of these conditions, is cer- 
tainly questionable. 

It is exceedingly doubtful whether the occasion demands any 
radical change in existing legislation, in so far as discrimination 
of the first class is concerned. The testimony before the Senate 
Committee tends to show that, since the passage of the Elkins Act, 
the granting of rebates and departures from the published tariffs 
have almost wholly ceased, the summary legal process provided 
by that Act having been largely instrumental in bringing about 
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this result. Practices which in effect amount to discrimination 
against individuals, such as underweight billing and allowance 
of false claims for damages to shipments, and similar devices, 
are not uncommon. It is claimed by the railroads that the broad 
language of the Elkins Act covers these minor cases of discrimina- 
tion. But, if it does not, there is no practical or legal objection, 
as we understand it, to amending the terms of the Act so that 
they shall be brought within its scope, so long as the policy of 
the Act remains unchanged. 

Regarding discrimination of the second class (that in which the 
carrier gives to one locality a commercial advantage over others, 
by its relative adjustment of rates, or where it so classifies com- 
modities as to work a disadvantage to shippers of a par- 
ticular description of traffic), there are many cases which 
lay a strong foundation for complaint. Of these, however, 
the vast majority are cases of local discrimination, there being 
comparatively. few of tratlic discrimination. It was the policy 
of the original Commerce Act to prevent discriminations of this 
nature, as well as individual discrimination: and, by Section 3, 
it was made unlawful for a carrier to “ give any undue or un- 
reasonable preference or advantage to any . . . . locality, or any 
particular description of traffic, in any respect whatsoever.” The 
summary procedure under the Elkins Act extends to “any dis- 
criminations forbidden by law.” This phrase, however, has never 
been regarded as embracing local and traffic discrimination, and 
it is exceedingly doubtful whether it does, because the Interstate 
Commerce Act, in defining discrimination, specifies only cases of 
individual discrimination and refers to these other forms as “ un- 
due preferences.” 

The question at once suggests itself, whether the most sensible 
remedy for these evils would not be to bring them within the 
scope of the Elkins Act by appropriate amendment. Local dis- 
crimination being by far the preponderating evil, what is princi- 
pally desi-ed is the breaking up of the so-called “conspiracy 
among railroads against particular communities.” What was 
principally desired to be accomplished by the Elkins Act was to 
minimize the practice of individual discrimination, and the sum- 
mary procedure which it provides has done so. On the question 
of local discrimination there seems to have been suggested no 
middle course between the form of remedy embodied in the 
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Elkins Act, and measures which in effect. would invest. the Com- 
mission with power to fix absolute rates. As to the latter, we 
again encounter the practical and legal objections which prevail 
against taking the rate-making power out of the hands of the car- 
riers and giving it to the Commission. And, moreover, we are also 
getting into dangerous proximity to the constitutional restric- 
tion on the power of Congress, that “ no preference shall be given 
by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State 
over those of another.” The exercise by the Commission of the 
power to adjust relative rates might in many cases work such a 
preference. Indeed, the charge of conspiracy among the railroads 
rests in a large measure upon the existence of such preferences. 
Whether there exists such a conspiracy seems to be more a matter 
of assumption than of sound inference. The relative adjustment 
of rates amongst the various competitive ports and sections of 
the country is a task of a very complex nature, and it is not always 
fair to ascribe local discrimination to improper motives; 
especially when this practice had its origin in what has proved to 
be an important factor in the development of the country—the 
encouragement of industries along the line of the railroad. As- 
suming the right of Congress to invest the Commission with such 
power, could that body satisfactorily adjust rates without dis- 
turbing railroad equilibrium, and without working a preference 
to some ports? And is a meesure of doubtful constitutionality, 
involving a radical departure from our previous governmental 
policy, to be preferred to an existing form of legislation which 
has done useful service in minimizing an evil similar to the ones 
now desired to be corrected ? 

The Private-Car System.—The private-car evil, it is alleged, 
involves both extortion and discrimination, practised, not directly 
by the railroads, but by the private parties operating refrigerator- 
cars under a lease to the railroads, and by corporations, similarly 
operating such cars, which are closely identified with rai!road 
interests. The number of refrigerator-cars in use to-day 
amounts to 50,000, of which 35,000 are owned by strictly private 
parties. Armour, a private operator, and at present the owner of 
about 15,000 cars (operated by the Armour Car Lines Co., a dis- 
tinct corporation from Armour & Co.), was the pioneer in the 
development of this enterprise. To meet the periodic demands 
for the transportation of perishable crops from the various sec- 
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tions of the country, it was not practicable for the railroad com- 
panies to furnish suitable cars in sufficient numbers. Perishable 
goods being shipped from a particular section only for a brief 
period during the year, the equipment of a railroad company 
adapted to these shipments would necessarily remain idle most 
of the time. The logical solution of this difficulty was the inde- 
pendent company to operate suitable refrigerator-cars, and by 
diverting them to the various sections of the country, as occasion 
demanded, to keep them continuously employed. 

As an inducement to the undertaking of this enterprise, the 
railroad companies made exclusive contracts with these car com- 
panies. Under this form of contract, the railroad company pays 
the car company mileage (generally three-fourths of a cent per 
car per mile) for the use of cars, and agrees to use them exclu- 
sively on its road. The car company is also allowed an additional 
compensation for icing at point of shipment and for re-icing at 
various points en route, and for supervision in transit. This 
special charge, which is collected from the shipper in addition to 
the regular published tariff rate, either by the car company di- 
rectly or by the railroad company on its behalf, opens the way 
for extortion and discrimination. 

Car companies not being within the purview of the Commerce 
Acts, there is no obligation upon them either to file or publish 
their tariff of refrigerating charges; and, the railroad company 
having, technically, no concern in this charge, there is no obliga- 
tion upon it to see that this is done. Consequently, there is noth- © 
ing to check extortion or discrimination in these charges but the 
conscience of the company. Many instances of each abuse have 
been charged in the controversy before the Senate Committee 
and are seemingly well substantiated. Indeed, extortion would 
appear to be a common practice. A conspicuous case is that of the 
Pére Marquette contract, when the car-company refrigerating 
charges were increased 300 per cent. to 500 per cent. upon its 
obtaining an exclusive contract as to that road. Another alleged 
instance, which has a very ugly appearance, and which cannot 
but amount in effect to rank discrimination, is where the special 
charge from Gibson, Tennessee, to Chicago, 522 miles, is $73.92, 
whilst from Memphis to Chicago, 527 miles, it is only $15. One 
car company had an exclusive contract with the former road, but 
car-company competition prevailed on the latter. 
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Other forms of abuse under the private-car line system take 
place when the car-company interests are also shippers of perish- 
able produce, or when it is operated by railroad interests; in 
other words, where its integrity as an independent company is 
not preserved. The exclusive contracts usually permit the car 
companies to obtain from the railroads any information they de- 
sire respecting shipments; and, consequently, where the car-line 
interests are substantially identical with shipping interests, the 
acquisition of this information admits of an unfair commercial 
advantage to be taken over competitors. Again, it is not uncom- 
mon now for a railroad to be in the car-line business, usually 
through a subsidiary corporation, thus placing itself, as to the 
car business, beyond the operation of the Commerce Acts. 

The answer of the car-line interests to the charges of their 
critics does not seem to be altogether satisfactory, especially upon 
the issue that some legislation is needed. Extortion is denied, 
but what on their face appear to be grossly excessive charges for 
the service rendered are not explained, and the car companies 
refuse to go into the question of their earnings. Although re- 
bates are rarely indulged in, no reason seems to be given for pvac- 
tices amounting to discrimination. One of the most important 
car companies rests its defence principally upon the benefits 
which have accrued to the shippers of perishable produce from 
the introduction and operation of this system, and shows that its 
charges have in some cases of late been reduced. Furthermore, it 
claims that growers, generally, are satisfied with existing condi- 
tions and it produces an abundance of letters to that effect. 

That the private-car line system has been of immense benefit 
to shippers and growers cannot be questioned, but this fact does 
not seem to justify the conditions which apparently prevail at 
the present time, and which, in all probability, will continue, un- 
less checked by Congressional action. Charges, though reduced 
in some instances, still appear on their face to be unreasonable. 

The form of legislation most calculated to produce the best 
results, and which, at the same time, will work substantial jus- 
tice among all parties concerned, is the Senate Bill which proposes 
to extend the provisions of the present Commerce Acts to car 
companies, and thus place them with respect to their special 
charges under the same restrictions and supervision that railroad 
companies are now under. This method has not, however, received 
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the unanimous approval of the shippers and is objected to by the 
representatives of the car companies. But the reasons urged by 
neither side carry much conviction. Many of the shippers object 
to this method, which makes the car company a common carrier, 
because it obliges them, in making a shipment, to deal with two 
carriers instead of one. Some object to thus giving legal sanction 
to an “iniquitous system,” and advocate legislation which will 
entirely abolish it, and require the railroads to furnish the neces- 
sary equipment. The disadvantages of a double-carrier system 
are not, however, clearly pointed out; and the extermination 
process involves both the abolition of an established enterprise 
which has been an important factor in the development of the 
commerce of the country, and the imposition of an undertaking 
upon the railroads, impracticable to begin with, and which cannot 
but result in great economic waste. The representatives of the 
car lines object to the proposed legislation on the ground that the 
service for which these special charges are made is not interstate 
commerce, but merely an incident to commerce, and it is, there- 
fore, neither right nor proper to single theirs out for regulation 
and not include many other enterprises engaged in rendering 
similar service, such as drayage and cartage companies, cab com- 
panies, coal companies supplying coal to locomotives hauling 
interstate freight, and others of a kindred nature. Some doubt is 
also expressed as to the power of Congress to regulate such a 
service if it be merely an incident to commerce. Whatever merit 
may attach to these various arguments, there is this to be said, 
that the situation seems to demand some Congressional action, 
and it is reasonable to believe that the one suggested will work the 
samne reforms in car-line charges, both as to extortion and dis- 
crimination, as the present Commerce Acts have in railway rates. 

The clearer one’s understanding of the “ railroad problem,” the 
closer is one drawn to the conviction that any revolutionary form 
of legislation is uncalled for by existing conditions; that such 
legislation would be most ill-advised; and that the position, in 
general, of the Senate, though robbed of some authority by the 
identification of that body in the popular mind with railroad 
interests, will nevertheless commend itself to thoughtful people as 
the only logical one, unless, indeed, some middle ground, which 
has not yet been suggested, shall be worked out. 

J. Watter Lorp. 

















SIR HENRY IRVING.* 


BY L. F. AUSTIN. 





One night last June, the walls of Drury Lane Theatre re- 
sounded with such acclamations as that old playhouse has 
seldom heard in all its history. A solitary figure stood in front 
of the curtain, listening with a grave smile to the enthusiasm 
which seemed to have no end. It was Sir Henry Irving taking 
leave of the London playgoers on the last night of his season, 
a season made memorable at every performance by scenes very 
similar to this. “You are all very young,” he said, when the 
audience would let him speak; and, indeed, to a veteran actor, 
near the end of his career, the youth of this vast assemblage 
must have been singularly gratifying. Every night Drury Lane 
had been thronged with young people. The younger generation 
had knocked at the doors in a sense quite different from that of 
Ibsen’s famous saying. They had come in thousands, not to tell 
the old actor that his day was done, that his methods were out- 
worn, that he must yield his sceptre to another, but to swear 
fealty to him, to crown him with fresh laurels, to thunder his 
praises with passionate emotion. 

Thus spoke Drury Lane. It carried some of us back to the 
days when we also were young, when this actor was carving his 
way to fame, and when we clamored our best to help him. From 
1905 my memory retraced the course of time to 1873, the year 
when I was first a pittite at the old Lyceum. How we jammed ~ 
the pit to see Irving as Eugene Aram! As a haunted murderer, 
he had made his great success in “The Bells”: here was an- 
other in the same line. In the first act, he was the melancholy 


*This article was completed by Mr. Austin but a few days before 
his sudden death, and was written in the expectation that it would be 
published, as originally intended, on the occasion of the late Sir Henry 
Irving’s projected visit to the United States in 1906.——Eprror N. A. R. 
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wooer of the parson’s daughter in the peaceful vicarage; in the 
second, the bones of his victim were exhumed, and he shrank 
from looking on them; in the third, he confessed his crime to 
the girl in the churchyard, and enacted it over again with tre- 
mendous effect. The victim, of course, had been a most unworthy 
person; we pittites could see that with half an eye; the displace- 
ment of his bones was a provoking accident, but for which the 
vicarage romance would have run quite smoothly. Irving threw 
such passion into the enactment of the murder before the terri- 
fied Ruth, that we were thrilled with sympathy. We gloried in 
‘being accessories after the fact. eS 

Later came “ Philip,” another haunted-criminal play, wherein 
a Spanish gentleman of fiery temper shot his brother after much 
provocation. Over the dead man’s face the remorseful Cain 
reverently drew his cloak, and then stole guiltily away, followed 
by our vehement plaudits. He who knows not what it is to revel 
in deeds of blood on the stage, when they are done with distinc- 
tion, and when the doer carries about with him an abiding sorrow 
that makes him a romantic figure, has a poor experience of life’s 
pleasures. Philip had not slain his brother after all. That grace- 
less person turned up again, and made love to Philip’s wife. Sus- 
picious of some intruder on the premises, the jealous husband 
ordered the doorway of the room where his brother was in hiding 
to be walled up, when lo! a repentant apparition, eager to affirm 
that a brother’s blood had not been shed, or, at any rate, that 
enough remained to justify a fraternal embrace. It was not a 
very good play; its note was not particularly fresh; still, the 
imagination of the actor, his sovereign quality, presented the idea 
of the haunted man with undiminished glamour. 

But what of his future? Some critics predicted it freely 
enough, to the indignation of us youngsters in the pit, who 
glowered at all the bald heads in the stalls, suspecting that every 
man with no hair to speak of wrote like a cynic in the papers. He 
was a very good comedian, said those critics of Henry Irving; wit- 
ness his Digby Grant in “ Two Roses ”; that eccentric old gentle- 
man who supposed that delicacy of feeling could be rewarded 
with “a little cheque.” He was a good melodramatic actor; wit- 
ness Mathias, and so forth. His Charles I was not melodrama, 
to be sure; the critics did not know exactly what it was; they ad- 
mitted, however, that it was a picturesque character, full of dig- 
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nity and tenderness. But we were not to imagine, for one mo- 
ment, that the actor who had done these things could succeed 
in the dear old “legitimate.” That was reserved for tragedians 
who belonged to a “school”; whose style had broadened slowly 
down from precedent to precedent; whose elocution rolled on 
like Byron’s ocean; who had no angularities of deportment, like 
the ambitious gentleman at the Lyceum; who gave you Nature 
in her majestic mood, with an imperious roar and an earth- 
shaking stamp. These old tragedians loomed chiefly in our fancy 
and in the annals of the stage, for their school was no longer on 
the scene. But Phelps was still alive; the august shade of Ma- 
cready was not too remote for a critic with a bald head; and, 
when the audacious Irving appeared as Richelieu, the sheeted 
dead, you might say, did squeak and gibber in the London 
streets. 

What a “ first night ” that was in 1873! I can still see the 
bald heads growing crimson. They remembered Richelieu, a very 
different personage from this presumptuous innovator. We had 
never seen Richelieu before, but had a triumphant assurance that 
here was the very man. Excellent figure of the “ legitimate,” this 
Cardinal of Bulwer’s! Was ever such wiliness, broad, under- 
scored, capital-lettered, so plain that owls might see it by day? 
But, to be sure, Irving’s wiliness was not broad enough for the 
critics who had memories. Hitherto he had been his own stand- 
ard; he was now at grips with the Past. Is it ever easy for the 
old playgoer to hail the merit of the new actor, playing the 
familiar parts with unfamiliar method, with new and disturbing 
insight? We associate the characters of the drama, the characters 
that really live, with some personality of the stage who has made 
a lasting impress on the imagination. 

When, at length, Henry Irving came to play Hamlet, it was a 
far more serious affair than Bulwer. Cradled in melodrama, his 
ambition aspired to the lawful line of succession in Shakespearian 
acting, as though he had been born in the purple. It was not so 
much that he offended the memory of some particular Hamlet. 
But Hamlet was a classic, shrined in tradition, guarded by the 
embattled phalanx of the old school. Here was an actor who 
put life into the revered abstraction, made the heart of its 
mystery glow with a romantic flame, interpreted the play of intel- 
lect and the depth of passion with equal mastery ; and was, in fine, 
VOL. CLXXxI.—588, 49 
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the veritable Hamlet, in his dignity, his melancholy, his humor, 
his blasting irony, in all that was lovable in his nature. 

I have seen lots of Hamlets since. I have sat in a theatre 
where the partisans of the Hamlet then upon the scene, and the 
partisans of some other Hamlet fortunately absent, have almost 
come to blows. I have known friendships chilled, and hearths 
made desolate, by the factions of the inky cloak. Anybody may 
be Othello or Macbeth without breaking up our happy homes; 
but do you dare, sir, to maintain that the Hamlet you admire is 
to be mentioned in the same hemisphere with the glorious being 
who trod the battlements at Elsinore when I was a boy? Then 
have at you, sir! This is why I do not enumerate those other 
Hamlets. But to my thinking, I have seen only one inspired 
Hamlet, only one actor who was born Hamlet; the rest have worn 
the inky cloak and the dejected “havior of the visage; but none 
of them could say with conviction: “I know not seems.” 

This may stir up anathema in some quarters; and I should be 
rather glad if it did, for the present generation is in peril of a 
declining taste for theatrical controversy. Whenever Irving 
essayed Shakespeare anew, the battle raged as fiercely as ever. 
Macbeth, now—ah! the first night of his Macbeth; that was 
something like a tourney. There was a little piece before the 
tragedy; the queer old custom of prefacing Shakespeare with a 
farce, as if to fortify our spirits, was not yet dead. None of us 
had ever seen Macbeth; and we beheld him now as a murderer, 
a conscience-stricken ghost-seer, who plucks up his soldierly nerve 
only in the last act; in a word, the haunted criminal of the early 
Irving play. His martial deeds were talked about; but, until he 
resolved to die with harness on his back, you would never have 
thought he had the spirit of a warrior. The enemy blasphemed 
like anything; they said that Shakespeare never drew such a 
craven; Macbeth was a lion-hearted man, who could not have 
made this pitiful spectacle after Duncan’s murder, his knees 
knocking together with abject fright. Macbeth was an heroic 
part; was this the heroic way of playing it? We had our mis- 
givings; it sounded so natural that heroes should be represented 
heroically. But was that Shakespeare’s view? Heavens! how 
we read our Shakespeare, and set what the “bleeding sergeant ” 
says of Macbeth’s prowess on the battle-field against the deadly 
insults to his manhood from the lips of his wife! Irving’s con- 
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ception was right; and Macbeth, a bloody-minded villain with a 
turn for poetry and philosophy, and a paralyzing dread of ghosts 
—“ Take any shape but that !”—must be deposed from his heroic 
state. 

Of course, you must not insist too strongly on the meaning of 
Shakespeare, even when you know what he does mean. Salvini’s 
Othello, who dragged Desdemona about by the hair in the mad 
frenzy of a jealous animal, was scarcely the Othello of Shake- 
speare, calm and sacrificial. But he was a prodigy of superb 
force. Fanny Kemble, when she saw Irving play Shylock, is re- 
ported to have said: “ If Shakespeare could see this, he would re- 
write the part.” If the Shylock of the early stage tradition was 
the Shylock that Shakespeare did see, the comic Jew in a red wig 
and a false nose, he could not have been very sensitive about the 
acting of his characters. The dramatist who created Portia and 
Rosalind, and saw them played by boys, must have been content 
with strange illusions. The low comedian, as Shylock with red 
hair, tickled the groundlings, who had not the faintest suspicion 
that Shakespeare had made out the strongest vindication of the 
Jews against their persecutors. Did nobody in his day listen to 
Shylock’s fierce irony with an inkling of the truth? “If you 
prick us, do we not bleed? If you wrong us, shall we not re- 
venge?” The Jewish answer to Christian villainy was to “ bet- 
ter the instruction”; hence the famous bond, a pound of An- 
tonio’s fair flesh. Perhaps the absurdity of a contract, wherein 
a subtle and crafty Jew was made to overreach himself so grossly, 
was the poet’s concession to contemporary prejudice. Perhaps it 
never struck him that no man, least of all Shylock, could imagine 
that the law of Venice or any other state would allow him to 
exact such a forfeit from a debtor. When Portia condescends to 
come to the point, it is not her silly juggle about the shedding of 
one drop of blood that determines the cause; it is the obvious 
argument that no Jew, under any bond whatever, can be allowed 
to contrive against the life of a citizen. If cutting a pound of 
flesh off a gentleman’s person is not contriving against his life, 
what is it? Imagine a Duke of Venice to whom this had to be 
pointed out! Shakespeare did not care; he took the story as he 
found it; and he had his recompense, perhaps, in the delight 
with which the populace greeted the discomfiture of the droll 
comedian with the preposterous nose and the inflamed wig. The 
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trial scene must have been very humorous in those far-off days, 
when the serio-comic brutality of the Jew was outwitted by a 
lively boy making believe to be a young woman masquerading 
as a Junior Counsel of the Padua Bar, and instructing an in- 
credibly ignorant Venetian Magistrate in the elements of law and 
common sense. The rigors of the fun, I dare say, were mitigated 
as time went on, when the Jew became less grotesque, and Portia, 
was really a woman, though rather a pompous lady, as pompous 
as Fanny Kemble herself. With Henry Irving as Shylock, and 
Ellen Terry as Portia, the course of evolution was complete. It 
was not in the malignity of his premature triumph that Shylock 
was great; it was in the splendor of his ruin, in the pathos of the 
broken old man tottering from the court. The Victorian play- 
goer sat in awe at the very moment of the story when the Eliza- 
bethan playgoer had burst into rude rejoicing. 

“The Merchant of Venice” has been the chief monument of 
twenty brilliant years of Irving’s management at the Lyceum. 
The dear old “ legitimate ” had a splendid home; and the friends 
of its palmy days, who had wept for its decline, began to cheer up 
a little, although they shook their heads at the scenery. People, 
it was said, went to the Lyceum to look at the scenery, and not 
at the acting. Heaven knows what takes some persons to the 
theatre; it is certainly not the play. You cannot tell why others 
buy books; it is not to read them. But vast numbers who had 
held aloof from theatres in earlier times flocked to the Lyceum, 
because they found so much there to gratify an intelligent taste. 
What Henry Irving did most notably was to bring serious people 
back to the acted drama. The mind that shaped every detail of 
a production, and brought the beauty of scenic effect into harmony 
with the comedy that was enacted at Venice or Messina, knew the 
secret of the grand style. Stage-carpenters had erected imposing 
structures elsewhere without captivating the public; but these 
were structures with no artistic suggestion to give them 
atmosphere. It was distinction that reigned on the Lyceum stage, 
not expenditure. You had the life and color of Bassanio’s 
world, with Shylock’s grim dwelling in the Ghetto over the 
bridge, so strongly in the memory that, in Venice, the whole scene 
came back to you; and the bridge itself, with the sculptured faces 
of a humorously Semitic cast, under which you pass from the 
Grand Canal, had surely echoed the footsteps of Shylock when he 
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returned to his house to find that Jessica had fled with her Chris- 
tian lover. Who has walked in Venice without the Lyceum 
pictures rising in his mind? I recall those pictures, not on 
account of any scenic magnificence, but because they live in the 
imagination together with the noble figures that moved in them; 
just as I recall the cuckoo-clock in the simple interior of Dr. 
Primrose’s parsonage, because it reminds me of the old Vicar, one 
of Irving’s most admirable impersonations, making the inventory 
of his household gods when misfortune had overtaken him. 

It is said that, as a manager, Sir Henry did much for the 
stage, but very little for the modern dramatic author. This is 
true; but, in a policy of poetic drama largely Shakspearian, the 
modern author could not have a conspicuous place. It would have 
been deeply interesting to see Shakespeare at the Lyceum alterna- 
ting with a comedy of our own day by Pinero; to see Irving ex- 
change his doublet and hose, or the ecclesiastical robes of a by- 
gone age, for the garments which are worn by dramatic personages 
who have chambers in the Albany. . As a matter of fact, I do not 
think he appeared in any modern costume on the Lyceum stage 
more than once in twenty-five years. In a dramatic sense the 
clothes would have been too small; he was too big a personality 
for the English comedy of our day; he would have looked like the 
spacious times of Elizabeth cribb’d in a Mayfair drawing-room. 

Poetic dramas of all eras used to pour in at the Lyceum; a 
rage for historical characters possessed many persons in all ranks 
of life; it was quite a common thing for a man engaged in some 
humble but exacting avocation to toss off a five-act play in blank 
verse on the subject of Savonarola, and to intimate that on the 
Lyceum stage the success of this modest effort was certain. Un- 
known authors were resolved not to hide their lights under 
bushels; but they sent the bushels in, and there was no illumina- 
tion. One illustrious hand wrote dramatic verse to some pur- 
pose. Tennyson’s “ Queen Mary” and “The Cup” were played 
at the Lyceum; and had Tennyson lived to see the production of 
“ Becket,” he would have been a gratified man. Mr. George 
Meredith tells an amusing story of a walk he took with Tenny- 
son one day, when the bard was very silent and gloomy. They 
walked several miles, and suddenly Tennyson growled, “ Apollo- 
dorus says I am not a great poet.” ‘This critic was a Scottish 
divine, and neither his name nor his opinion was of much 
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consequence. Mr. Meredith said something to that effect; and 
Tennyson retorted, “ But he ought not to say I am not a great 
poet.” That was the entire conversation. 

Had Apollodorus said that Tennyson was not a great dramatist, 
he would not have outraged the heavens. When he thought of 
the stage in the last months of his life, Tennyson was rather em- 
bittered by the failure of that luckless piece, “'The Promise of 
May.” “ But Irving will do me justice with ‘ Becket,’” said the 
poet. Justice was done indeed, and something more. After 
twelve years Sir Henry has been playing “ Becket” again, and 
the spell of his personality has never been so commanding. The 
actor who gave us thrills thirty years ago as the haunted criminal, 
can do what he wills with us as the medieval fanatic and mar- 
tyr. By the cold reading of history I judge Becket to have been 
an obstinate bigot, resolute to protect a dissolute clergy against 
the laws of the realm, prating of “ God’s honor” when he meant 
his own authority, and drunk with the power which the Middle 
Ages gave to the priest who wielded the ban of the Church. You 
can read Tennyson’s drama, and still have that idea of Becket 
very strongly in your mind. But not when you see Irving in the 
part; then the grasping prelate is transfigured; he is a sublime 
protagonist in the great conflict of Church and State; his mar- 
tyrdom has a beauty of sacrifice which sums up all that the 
saints endured; and the accusing voice of history is stilled. The 
imagination of the actor has never had a greater triumph; he 
seems born to impersonate ecclesiastics, great Princes of the 
Church in all ages, and country parsons like the Vicar of Wake- 
field. Then you remember his sinister monarchs, his Richard 
and Louis, the flamboyant quality of some characters, the deli- 
cate detail of others; such a portrait in miniature as Corporal 
Brewster, finished to the point where it is just divided by a nicely 
calculated shade from painful realism. One remembers these 
figures with some appreciation of their diversity, looking back 
upon the range of art this remarkable personality has compassed. 

For the actor’s calling, Sir Henry Irving has done more than 
any of his great predecessors. None of them ever watched over 
its interests with his jealous care. He has combated prejudice 
with so fine a temper, and pursued his art with so true a service, 
that the public on both sides of the Atlantic has come to rank 
him high among its worthies; and people to whom the theatre 
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makes no appeal hold his name in honor. The personal magnetism 
of any remarkable man is best attested by its influence upon his 
eminent contemporaries. In Henry Irving’s case, it is illustrated 
through some of the foremost men of his age. The Emperor 
William, when he met the actor, betrayed a certain preparation 
for the occasion ; before a word could be said by way of introduc- 
tion, he launched into an eloquent exposition of Shakespeare, 
which, I am told, threw a dazzling light on several obscure 
problems. Mr. Gladstone was attracted in a different way. At 
one period, when he was not burdened by the cares of office, he 
was fond of watching the performances at the Lyceum from a 
chair in the “ wings.” One night, when the stage was set for the 
opera ball in the “ Corsican Brothers,” his curiosity led him into 
one of the boxes for spectators in the scene. Up went the cur- 
tain; Mr. Gladstone was at once descried by the pit and greeted 
with shouts of joy, which caused him hastily to withdraw. This 
was his first and only appearance in the drama, outside of the 
dear old “ legitimate” at Westminster. The magnetic influence 
of Irving induced him to give a singular performance even there. 
He took the actor to the House very late one evening, put him 
under the Gallery, and sat with a grim, impassive air on the 
Treasury Bench. Suddenly, without apparent reason, he leaped 
to his feet, and delivered an impassioned speech, set off with all 
the expressive and dramatic gesture for which he was so famous. 
The House seemed surprised ; Members looked at one another, and 
murmured: “ What is the old man up to now?” They thought 
it was some deep, political game. But, a week or two later, a 
friend of Irving’s, encountering Mr. Gladstone, mentioned the 
actor’s visit to the House, and Gladstone eagerly inquired: 
‘What did he think of my speech? J made it for him!” 

Never in the least suggesting the traditional player’s manner 
off the stage, Irving has always impressed most people, I think, 
by an indefinable air of authority. A stranger, meeting him for 
the first time, might take him for an experienced diplomatist, 
with that sardonic humor which springs from a diplomatic 
knowledge of human nature. Presently, the observant stranger 
would detect in him the humorist, with the true humorist’s kindly 
eye for the affections as well as the failings of his species. There 
has never been in Henry Irving any pose of any sort, but al- 
ways a fine simplicity; a quietly impressive suggestion that the 
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head of the dramatic profession took that profession seriously, 
and exacted on its behalf the respect that was due to his own 
personal character. This may partly explain why he fascinates 
liberal-minded Bishops, and has a strong following among the 
junior clergy. Even Non-conformist divines have sat at the 
Lyceum without attempting to disguise their edification; and one 
of them—a famous preacher now dead—was plainly inspired in 
his purely dramatic moments by the secular pulpit in Wellington 
Street. 

Long before Irving received his knighthood, the late Queen 
desired to confer that distinction upon him. This was as far 
back as 1883. He was about to pay his first visit to America; 
and the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Coleridge, who presided at a 
dinner that was given to him by a distinguished company, sug- 
gested this as an admirable occasion for announcing the signal 
mark of the Queen’s favor. But, with his characteristically 
subtle sense of fitness, Irving felt that his first appeal to the 
American public should be made entirely on his artistic merits, 
without the shadow of a suggestion that he sought to influence 
the judgment by such a decoration. It was a delicate position ; 
the favors of the Sovereign cannot be lightly put aside; but the 
choice was characteristic of the man. Since then, the American 
people have given him many proofs of their warm regard; and 
few ambassadors have done more than he to make good-will be- 
tween the two nations. More than twenty years have passed since 
he set an unfamiliar foot on the shores which have become so 
friendly. There have been many changes; the ranks of the old 
players are sadly thinned. The melancholy grace of Edwin Booth 
is a beloved memory; Jefferson will delight us no more. Who 
that saw them can forget the brilliant nights at the Lyceum long 
ago, when Booth and Irving played together in “ Othello,” 
and that tragedy was represented with a general excellence such 
as no man had ever known? Henry Irving may be called 
the last of the Old Guard, crcssing the ocean once more to bid 
farewell to the great people who have made him one of themselves 
for a generation. And when the moment comes for another 
leave-taking, and we on this side must say our own farewells to 
him at the close of his public life, they will mingle with echoes 
of friendship and regret from a throng of American hearts. 

L. F. AUSTIN. © 
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Lonvon, October, 1905. 

Ir will hardly surprise Americans to learn that people in Eng- 
land have followed with a painful interest the successive batches 
of insurance “revelations.” It would have been extraordinary 
had they not done so. From the moment of the first public dis- 
sensions in the management of the Equitable, it was felt that 
events of great dramatic and spectacular effectiveness were about 
to take place. That anticipation has been in no wise disappointed. 
Subsequent developments—the fight between the Hyde and Alex- 
ander factions, the astounding recriminations that were bandied to 
and fro and faithfully reported in the English press, the report 
of the Frick Committee, the sale of the Hyde stock to Mr. Ryan 
(of whose personality and motives Englishmen are desirous of 
knowing more), Mr. Morton’s appearance as President of the 
Equitable and his drastic schemes of reorganization, Mr. Cleve- 
land’s appearance as one of the trustees of the Ryan interests, the 
gradual widening of the area of suspicion until the three leading 
insurance companies of the world seemed to be the defendants 
on a common charge of wrongdoing, the Hendricks inquiry, the 
implication in what was now perceived to be an almost national 
scandal of many names well known and heretofore highly honored 
in England, and, lastly, the legislative Committee of Investigation 
and the amazing testimony that has been laid before it—all these 
incidents, which to Americans on the spot must have excited 
breathless interest, have fixed and held the wonder and the atten- 
tion of England. That would have been the case to some extent 
had the chief country affected been France or Italy or Spain, and 
had Englishmen possessed no direct and personal interest in the 
matter at issue. But, as there are many tens of thousands of 
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Englishmen who are policy-holders in the companies whose 
methods have been impugned; as the Mutual, the Equitable, and 
the New York Life are only less well known from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groat’s than from New York to San Francisco; and as 
anything that deeply concerns America must and does concern 
England scarcely less deeply, English interest in the whole 
affair, and English speculations on its possible outcome, have been 
genuinely keen and sustained. The evidence tendered to the Com- 
mittee has been reproduced at unusual length by the leading Eng- 
lish journals and has been the inspiration of many newspaper and 
magazine articles; and it is difficult to go about anywhere without 
hearing it discussed, as a matter of international interest. 

The disclosures have dealt a staggering blow at America’s repu- 
tation for commercial and financial honesty. The “ moral 
cbliqueness,” to adopt the phrase of the Frick report, revealed by 
the investigation, has unmistakably shocked the sense of Great 
Britain and, indeed, of all Europe. A stock-exchange swindle is 
bad enough; a Panama affair, in which politics and finance com- 
bine to defraud the public, is worse; but most demoralizing of all 
is the faithlessness of men of great wealth and high position to a 
fiduciary trust. English opinion somewhat emphatically agrees 
that the spectacle of the directors of a world-wide insurance com- 
pany using the accumulated savings of millions of policy-holders 
for their own private gain, cannot be judged by the same stand- 
ards as are applied to the heads of a purely commercial concern. 
That may not be sound ethics, but it is human nature; and there 
can be no question that the disgusted indignation with which 
Americans have received this exposure is fully shared in over 
here. No American utterance on the subject has attracted more 
attention than Dr. Butler’s at Columbia University. “ Just now,” 
he is reported to have said, “the American people are receiving 
some painful lessons in practical ethics. We have been watching 
reputations melt away like snow before the sun, and the sun in 
this case is mere publicity. Men who for years have been trusted 
implicitly by their fellows, and so placed in positions of honor 
and grave responsibility, are seen to be mere reckless speculators 
with the money of others, and petty pilferers of the savings of 
the poor and needy. . . . Put bluntly, the situation confronting 
Americans to-day is due to lack of moral principle. New statutes 
may be needed, but statutes will not put moral principle where it 
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does not exist. Greed for gain and greed for power have blinded 
men to the time-old distinction between right and wrong.” As 
an expression of both fact and opinion, that exactly squares with 
English views. Most of the English criticisms I have read or 
heard are, at any rate, equally severe. If at the same time they 
show a little more censoriousness, the temptation, it must be 
owned, is strong. And if they also show a tendency to wander 
off into general speculations on the “decline of the American 
character” or the “effects of materialism upon Americans,” it 
has likewise to be admitted that they are able to buttress their 
case with an appalling list of American scandals taken from the 
records of the past three or four years. 

With the moral side of the problem the English policy-holders 
confess themselves unable to deal. That can only be done by the 
Americans themselves and by the force of American opinion ; and 
the task involves the creation of a new business “ atmosphere.” 
But it is felt very strongly over here that certain legislative and 
administrative reforms can be accomplished which would second 
the influence of public opinion. A good deal of criticism, for 
instance, has been aimed at the whole system of deferred divi- 
dends, at the vast accumulations it necessitates and at the tempta- 
tions to which these huge surpluses expose the company officials 
who have the investing of them. Again, the English policy- 
holders are doing a good deal of growling over the extravagant 
salaries and commissions paid to officers and agents. No other 
insurance companies in the world allow their administrative ex- 
penses to bear anything like so high a ratio to their income as the 
American companies have been proved to do. It is suspected over 
here that their directors are obsessed with a mania for mere big- 
ness and are inclined to stretch more than one point in order to 
get “new business.” Much, too, as Englishmen admired Mr. Mc- 
Kinley and much as they admire Mr. Roosevelt, it gives them a 
curious sensation to learn that their premiums have been used 
to insure the election of any Presidential candidate. These are 
all points that are freely criticised; and the English insurance 
companies, who have felt severely the ravages of American com- 
petition, take care that the moral of them is well rubbed in. 

But what has most surprised the English policy-holders in 
these colossal concerns is the light that has been thrown on the 
realities of State supervision. Practically every Englishman 
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who has been approached by ‘an agent of an American insurance 
company and has been told by him that its workings were regu- 
lated or at any rate superinterded by State officials, has assumed 
offhand that Federal and national control was what was meant. 
It is only now that he is beginning to realize the amazing legisla- 
tive chaos in which the American companies are compelled to do 
business—the superintendents appointed by the State Governors 
for political reasons and without reference, presumably, to the 
degree of their acquaintance with insurance problems; the laws 
and regulations that vary with each State; the taxes imposed by 
State legislatures to the amount of $10,000,000 a year, taxes on 
thrift, as they appear to English eyes; the truth of Mr. McCall’s 
assertion that three-fourths of the bills dealing with insurance 
that are introduced into the State legislatures are nothing more 
or less than blackmail bills; and the extraordinary opportunities 
for “ graft” that such a system must present. This has been the 
greatest revelation of all—to learn that the much-trumpeted State 
supervision, so far from being a safeguard for the interests of the 
policy-holder, but too often works out in practice as a plot against 
those interests. That the companies should have found it neces- 
sary to employ agents and lobbyists for the special purpose of 
“ squaring ” predatory legislators strikes Englishmen, under all 
the circumstances, as somewhat more natural and inevitable than 
reprehensible. Directors who call in the aid of corruption to 
defeat injustice and to head off avowedly fictitious assaults upon 
the interests of their policy-holders, may successfully plead at the 
bar of English opinion that the system is to blame, rather than 
themselves. 

As for the remedies to be applied, Englishmen, confronted with 
the intricate inadequacies of the American Constitution, hesitate 
to suggest any. But there cannot be much doubt of what the 
policy-holders in this country would like to see done. They 
would like to see the whole system of State supervision and State 
laws swept away and replaced by a single uniform law enforced 
by permanent Federal officials. Whether such a solution is pos- 
sible under the American Constitution or not, they frankly do 
not know; but they are encouraged to believe that, although so 
simple and self-sufficient, it will not be frowned down upon by 
the Supreme Court; or that, at the very least, some form of 
Federal licenses and Federal supervision will be the issue of the 
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present complications. In other words English policy-holders 
look to Mr. Roosevelt to restore the moral credit of the American 
insurance companies, and to devise preventive measures that will 
make it impossible for such abuses to arise in the future as have 
been laid bare during the past few weeks. It is assumed very 
widely that he will find something in the task peculiarly appealing 
and congenial. Englishmen have more and more been working 
round to the conclusion that the basis of Mr. Roosevelt’s whole 
economic policy is a moral basis; that he desires a revision of the 
Dingley rates less as an expert economist than because he feels 
that Protection is being twisted from a fiscal device into one of the 
props of the plutocracy, and therefore offends the doctrine of the 
“square deal”; that he advocates Federal regulation of railroad 
rates, not because they are too high, but because they are too 
high to one person and not high enough to another—in other 
words, because they discriminate unjustly; and that he proposes 
to bridle the Trusts, not so much on purely economic grounds 
as because he believes them to militate against his ideal of a 
fair chance for all. It is difficult fc Englishmen to imagine Mr. 
Roosevelt as seriously wrapped up in the study of specific and 
ad valorem duties, or of. the intricacies of transportation, or of 
the severely technical side of the Trust problem. On the other 
hand, it is very easy for them to imagine him profoundly sti d 
by the injustices and the oppression to which a one-sided compei- 
tion almost inevitably gives rise. In their view, what Mr. Roose- 
velt aims at, above everything else, is the reformation of corporate 
morals, the raising of the standard of general commercial honesty. 

I have ventured to go into this matter at some length, partly 
because it has powerfully engaged the thoughts of Englishmen, 
and partly in the hope of emphasizing the fact that it is not a 
purely American concern. There can be no use in disguising the 
conviction that some of the leading elements of American civiliza- 
tion are, as it were, on trial at this moment in the court not merely 
of English but of European opinion. The verdict of that court 
can hardly be other than unfavorable; but that the reproach of it 
will swiftly be wiped away nobody in this country who really 
knows America doubts for a moment. The process of living it 
down may be completed all the sooner if Americans realize, what 
undoubtedly is the fact, that every phase of it will be watched 
by Europe with a friendly, but somewhat anxious, solicitude. 
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St. Pererssure, October, 1905. 

Everybopy admits that political life in Russia has become a 
disease. What people differ about is the way of treating it suc- 
cessfully. Here the differences touch every extreme of sentiment 
as well as conviction. For, while the authorities are firmly con- 
vinced that the institution known as “the Imperial Dooma,” 
granted by the Tsar last August, will prove, so to say, a hospital 
for it, Liberals of the Zemstvo type fear and Radicals hope that 
the new representative assembly will be no more than a stage on 
the way to a real revolution. It cannot be gainsaid that 
the revolutionary theory is more favored by current events than 
the evolutionary one. The severe crisis through which the Rus- 
sian people has been passing during the last two years called for 
swift, effectual measures, whereas the authorities acted slowly, 
inadequately and contradictorily. Soon after the war with Japan 
broke out, it became clear that the whole social and political 
framework of the Empire must be entirely remodelled and re- 
formed if all the miseries which a national upheaval brings with it 
were to be averted. 

But the Government was blind to the fiery finger on the wall. 
Harsh words and harsher measures were mechanically meted out 
to the patriotic men whose advice, if followed, would have saved 
the Autocracy: “rebels and traitors ” were the names given them 
by the highest representatives of the Tsardom in the most solemn 
addresses to the people, and six months were let slip by before the 
Government made known its intention to launch out into the way 
of reforms. But during those six months the world was moving, 
and new events were almost weekly modifying the condition of 
things and rendering inadequate, and in some cases even per- 
nicious, the measures which if realized in time would have been 
sufficient and remedial. This is no figure of speech. History 
teaches that, whenever an incipient revolution led to concessions 
which were insufficient as well as tardy, their only effect was to 
give a powerful fillip to the movement which they were intended 
to arrest. And the worst of all remedies are not those which fall 
short of efficiency, but those which come too late. Time which 
transforms all things, changing generous wine into sharp vine- 
gar, has often turned balsam into vitriol which inflamed the wound 
it was meant to soothe. Thus, as has been aptly pointed out, the 
reform accorded by the English Parliament in 1832 fell un- 
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doubtedly far short of what the people desired or events called 
for; but, at all events, it was not too late and there was conse- 
quently no revolution. On the other hand, the French constitu- 
tion of 1791 was in many respects more liberal or even more 
radical than that of 1848, but then it came too late, after the 
people had entered upon a course of violence from which they 
could not be turned back by anything written upon paper. 

In Russia, examples of the uselessness of tardy concessions 
granted by the authorities are numerous and instructive. Thus, 
before the war began or even soon after it was declared, if Minister 
Plehve had been dismissed and his place given to Prince Mirsky, 
the class, then far from numerous, which was clamoring for re- 
form would have been sufficiently satisfied to detach itself from 
the bulk of the nation, and, as a consequence, the revolution 
would have been certainly delayed and might perhaps have been 
wholly hindered. It is an undoubted fact that M. Witté undertook 
to get all the threads of the movement into his hands if he were 
invested with power to make concessions to the people; and he 
further promised to “feed the wolves, yet shield the sheep from 
harm ”—in other words, to satisfy the reformers without sacri- 
ficing the autocratic principle. Now, even at that time, this was 
a very thorny problem, and many were convinced that he would 
assuredly fail—almost as many as felt that his expedition to 
Portsmouth in quest of peace was a wild-goose chase. How- 
ever this might have been no one can now say with certitude; 
it is curious, however, to note that, all through that troublous 
period, M. Witté was an advocate of the Autocracy and a firm be- 
liever in the possibility of saving it for many years to come. He 
made the offer repeatedly and risked his reputation on the result. 
Fate, however, was either very kind to the ex-Minister or very 
cruel to his sovereign, for Witté’s forecast of impending danger 
was almost openly ridiculed, and the offer of his services re- 
jected as superfluous and even presumptuous. 

Then came swift-footed Nemesis and a complete change in the 
condition of things. M. Witté, learning one morning from th 
newspapers that an Imperial ukase had roughly brushed awa 
all hopes of reform, combined with the other Ministers to cause 
an Imperial rescript to be promulgated that very evening un- 
doing what the ukase had dcne. A few days later he raised his 
voice in favor of the creation of a representative assembly, a 
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Dooma. One of his most venomous adversaries said, in presence 
of the Tsar: “ Most of the partisans of a representative body 
fancy that it is compatible with autocracy, but you vote for it 
although you can hardly hold such a view.” “ Quite true,” re- 
plied M. Witté; “for me absolutism and a representative chamber 
are indeed incompatible, but none the less I am in favor of the 
latter, because the former is doomed. It ts now too late to save 
the Autocracy.” That conversation was overheard by His 
Majesty, who has since then been well aware that M. Witté can 
no longer support the present régime in Russia. 

All the measures of reform hitherto meted out by the Tsardom 
have thus come too late for the purpose for which they were 
granted. When a man like Count Witté says this, few will be in- 
clined to dispute his word or question his judgment. But they 
are also inadequate and worse: they are so conflicting as to lend 
color to the charge of insincerity levelled against their authors 
by the Liberal press. From the standpoint of the Russian 
dynasty, what should have been aimed at was reforms sufficiently 
progressive to satisfy the principal and most influential group of 
agitators, yet not radical enough to endanger the Autocracy. M. 
Witté believed he could have devised such, if he had been in- 
vested with the necessary powers. To break up the cooperation 
among the revolutionary classes should have been the aim and 
object of the authorities, yet they compassed an end the very 
opposite to this. They bestowed upon the nation certain measures 
to which they gave the name of reform and imparted the charac- 
ter of coercion. A satire in legislation was the result. A satire 
which cuts physically as well as morally is not calculated to 
pacify. It would have been much better to refuse to take any 
notice of the reform movement, or else to repress it frankly, 
than to irritate its leaders and weld together its partisans. 

The American public will best understand the fatal blunder 
committed by the Autocracy from a few concrete examples. The 
most terrible of all the evils which were gnawing at the very 
vitals of the Russian state was the utter contempt of law which 
had become universal. The Tsar, his Ministers, the Governors- 
General, the Governors, the chiefs of police and others could 
legislate for the people as they liked, while petty Jacks-in-office, 
receiving salaries of £150 a year, were able to drive a troika 
through almost any statute of the realm and promulgate tem- 
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porary orders which must be obeyed as laws. Consequently, 
nobody was ever sure of his liberty or his substance. And the 
most incorrigible offender in all this was the body known as the 
Committee of Ministers, which used to issue large numbers of 
laws on its own responsibility and without consulting the 
Imperial Council. The Tsar, resolving to put legality in the 
place of the arbitrary will of bureaucrats, issued a law for the 
purpose, and issued it in the very way complained of as irregular! 
Nor was this all. The very body charged by him with the framing 
of measures for the reestablishment of legality was the same 
Committee of Ministers which had all along been violating the 
law! In other words the people who took part in drawing up 
the principle of legality and those who were entrusted with the 
work of applying it, were the men who had been most conspicuous 
and most incorrigible in violating the law. 

To drive out devils by Beelzebub is at best a hopeless proce- 
dure, yet something analogous to that is what took place when the 
Tsar resolved to inaugurate a reign of strict legality. The Com- 
mittee of Ministers, which had so often legislated independently 
of the Imperial Council, laid it down that thenceforward bills 
must first pass through that Council before acquiring the force 
of law. And thereupon began a period of illegality for which in 
modern Russian history there is no parallel. Here are a few of 
the most important measures which irregularly received the force 
of law after this good resolution. On January 14th, 1905, a law 
was promulgated greatly changing the government of Moscow 
without the consent or knowledge of the Imperial Council. On 
January 24th, a law was framed and sanctioned changing the 
administration of the St. Petersburg Province and creating a 
Governor-Generalship. On March 12th, the special Conference 
to study the needs of agricultural industry was dissolved without 
the assent or knowledge of itself, its President, M. Witté, or the 
Imperial Council. On April 23rd, a law was passed in the same 
irregular way making all the peasants of disturbed districts liable 
to pay the damage done by lawbreakers in those districts. On 
May 16th, and June 4th, a new post of Director of the Police was 
created and the rights of the Viceroy of the Caucasus were ex- 
tended, with no questioning of the Imperial Council. On June 
3rd, the rights of the Assistant Minister of the Interior were 
made almost autocratic, by a law which, like all the foregoing, 
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was promulgated suddenly and arbitrarily. On May 19th, a 
most far-reaching measure was adopted in the same irregular 
manner: a Committee for the administration of agricultural 
affairs was created, whereby the Ministries of Agriculture and of 
Imperial Domains were considerably modified. On June 21st, 
rules and regulations were drafted and sanctioned for the Coun- 
cil of Imperial Defence and the War Ministry was transformed, 
without the knowledge of the Imperial Council. 

That is a long list of deliberate illegalities, and yet it is far 
from being exhaustive. What it proves is that the Imperial 
ukases and ministerial orders mean little without concrete 
guarantees that the law will be respected by the administration, 
as well as obeyed by the people. 

Another point in the ukase, a corollary of the fundamental 
principle, is the punishment of bureaucrats who violate the law. 
They are to be made responsible for all illegalities which they 
commit or connive at. But these are mere words without any 
corresponding deeds to follow; they may even embody good inten- 
tions, but they usher in no change. After as before, the rights 
not only of individuals, but of whole groups of the population, 
were violated with impunity. And it never can be otherwise so 
long as autocracy remains the form of Government. That fact be- 
came manifest within a month after the promulgation of the 
Imperial ukase. The misdeeds perpetrated on “ Vladimir’s Day ” 
were never expiated: there was no guilty person, no responsible 
individual or corporation. And soon afterwards a number of 
similar bloodbaths was arranged throughout Russia, either by 
the police or with their assent, like the slaughter of Kishineff, 
Jitomir, Stavropol, Baku. There was no punishment for the 
offenders, and no redress or guarantees for the people. Again, 
during the recent peasant troubles the authorities applied cor- 
poral punishment openly which the Tsar had only just solemnly 
abolished amid the plaudits of the civilized world. But no 
penalty was inflicted therefor: on the contrary, one of the per- 
sons guilty—the most responsible of all—was promoted. These 
things shake the Russian’s confidence in Imperial ukases. 

The same Imperial ukase of Christmas Day ordered the re- 
vision of martial law, or that near approach to it known in Rus- 
sia as “reinforced protection.” In truth, it is the very essence of 
arbitrary caprice. It suspends all ordinary legislation and puts 
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the life, liberty and possessions of the subject in the hands of 
the bureaucracy. Moreover, it is very clumsy and nearly always 
unjust. For instance, in Russia, where capital punishment does 
not exist in common law, a man who wounds or beats any official 
in the discharge of his duty is liable to death by hanging, and, 
what is more, the court which summarily condemns him to die 
cannot modify the sentence, even if there be extenuating circum- 
stances. The Committee of Ministers charged by the Emperor to 
study and report upon the advisability of repealing that excep- 
tional legislation, gave it as their opinion that it does not attain 
the end in view, is very irksome to the population and is a con- 
stant source of abuses. From this authoritative opinion almost 
everybody drew the conclusion that it would be repealed at once. 
But nothing of the kind was even contemplated. His Majesty 
merely turned the matter over to a special Commission, which, 
having carefully examined the question anew, strongly recom- 
mended that martial law be discontinued. But this recommenda- 
tion was likewise disregarded; and, although the Government 
now admits that “reinforced protection” is pernicious and has 
no redeeming feature, it refuses to repeal it. On the contrary 
this species of coercion has been extended very largely since the 
Tsar’s ukase. 

A Government which thus promises one thing in the most 
solemn way, and does the opposite with calm deliberation and 
resolute perseverance, has necessarily forfeited any claim it may 
ever have had to the confidence of the people. The law was never 
so frequently or so scoffingly trodden under foot as since the 
Tsar undertook to have it strictly observed throughout his do- 
minions, nor have measures ever been so diametrically and uni- 
formly opposed to promises. In the same spirit, the scheme for 
summoning a representative assembly to assist the Government 
was framed in secret by the men who a few days before had re- 
fused to allow a meeting of the provincial marshals of nobility 
and presidents of the provincial boards on the ground that it 
would constitute a grave danger to the State. When the project 
was made known by the “ Novosti” newspaper, the authorities 
punished the editor and forbade all other press organs to repro- 
duce it, thus making it clear that they had no confidence in the 
people or in the representative principle. But it is not of that 
mistrust, which may be groundless or well founded, that the 
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Russian people complain: they object to the profuse professions 
of confidence in the population which went before it, to the 
autocratic combination of guile and force. 

At present the Russian people are preparing for the elections 
to the Dooma, and are supposed to enjoy, for the time being at 
least, freedom of the press, freedom of speech, freedom of public 
meeting. But, in reality, they are in some respects almost as 
much fettered as they were four years ago. Obnoxious Zemstvo 
men, for example, are dismissed from their offices summarily and 
mysteriously; meetings are forbidden, books suppressed, news- 
papers stopped, prominent Liberals arrested and imprisoned. 
Here are extracts from one of the press organs which offer a 
glimpse of the kind of preparations made for the coming elec- 
tions: “The sittings of the Samara Economical Council of the 
District Zemstvo have been forbidden by order of the Governor.” 
“The society for mutual help among the teachers of the Province 
of Voronesh has been dissolved by the Administration.” “The 
projected meeting of the students of the Warsaw Polytechnical 
Institute, which the Director in the name of a group of the Pro- 
fessors requested the Government to authorize, has not been al- 
lowed.” “The second volume of the works of Ferdinand Las- 
salle has been stopped by the censorship.” “'The members of the 
Engineers’ League, who came together for the very purpose of 
assisting the Government by advice congruously with the express 
desire of the Tsar, are now being prosecuted by the Government. 
There are in all 4,000 persons.” “ Dr. Lurie of Mohileff has been 
ordered by the police to betake himself to the desolate wastes of 
the Province of Archangel, because he raised his voice in favor 
of the plundered Jews of Mchileff.” “By command of Major- 
General Trepoff, MM. Shack and Zeitlin have been deported 
to Eastern Siberia for three years.” Of indictments, trials, sen- 
tence—there is no word. In this way legality is being established ! 

And the Russian Magna Charta itself, if we may so term the 
curious document which creates the Dooma—framed by the well- 
known statesman, Pobiedonostseff—is full of tokens of a strong 
desire to seem rather than to be or do. Thus the assembly which 
is to represent Russia will in reality represent only the merest 
fraction of the population. The great bulk of the peasantry, all 
the urban proletariat and nearly all the less well-to-do population 
of cities, including the majority of the intelligent classes, will 
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be devoid of any share in the elections. They can be neither 
voters nor delegates. But, in truth, that is of little importance, 
seeing that the Dooma will have no legislative functions. If 
that institution meant no more than its authors intended it to 
mean, it would deserve to pass unnoticed. Its importance lies 
in the fact that it is the casting of the die, the breaking of the 
ice, the first step on the road to constitutionalism. First steps 
are always hesitating, the others are more resolute, more steady. 
Thus as yet there are no guarantees for liberty of the press or of 
public meeting. But what the Government has left untouched 
the Dooma itself will seek to accomplish, defining rights, advan- 
cing claims, clamoring for concessions. In a word, it will be 
what the Russian nation makes it,—a weapon of offence. 

But even the Russian nation has no magician’s wand where- 
with to create or transform political institutions in the twinkling 
of an eye. From the clash of opinions, sentiments, interests, 
will come the motive power of the new régime. The struggle, 
however, is sure to be long, because autocracy and bureaucracy 
are resolved to die hard. And, over and above these elements, 
there is the all-important factor of the peasantry, which, crying 
out for land, is almost heedless of political rights. At any mo- 
ment the Russian peasant may rise up in blind wrath and, like 
Samson, pull down the pillars of the edifice about the ears of 
himself and his persecutors. 

For a moment, it was feared that the Russian Liberals would 
boycott the Dooma, and that the students would refuse to frequent 
their universities and high schools. And now it is generally sup- 
posed that there will be no organized abstention from the elec- 
tions and no further strike in the highest educational establish- 
ments. But, in reality, people and students have merely changed 
their tactics. They both want a fulcrum and believe that they 
have found it, the one in the Dooma, the other in the Universities. 
Thus the students have announced their determination to call 
public meetings in the halls of the high schools, to discuss 
political subjects there and generally to treat their establish- 
ments as seminaries of the revolution; and the delegates or their 
constituents may be relied upon to treat the new representative 
assembly in an analogous manner. 

The storm, then, is evidently brewing, and Witté is said to be 
the Aolus who alone can command the winds. Possibly. But 
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even he cannot accomplish the impossible, and his friends would 
be sorry to learn that he had consented to try. Down to the 
present moment, he has not undertaken to reconcile two contra- 
dictories; but any day may bring the news that he has agreed to 
stem the revolutionary movement as Minister of the Interior and 
Premier of the first Russian Cabinet; and this task is quite as 
difficult as the other. His own interests, as well as the interests 
of Russia, apparently require that he should retire from public 
life until he can work to some purpose. ‘That time is not yet. 
To-day he could neither feed the wolves nor save the lambs. If 
he accept office at the present conjuncture, he will probably have 
sacrificed himself bootlessly and may have to go back into 
private life within a twelvemonth, this time for good and all. 
Patriotism, as well as enlightened ambition, should prompt him to 
bide his time and keep his powder dry. 





Manprp, October, 1905. 

THOUGHTFUL Spaniards will tell you that a change has come 
over their country with the close of last century, and that this 
change has been developing since the accession of their young 
King. The starting-point of this evolution in national life was 
the close of the short struggle with the United States and the 
loss of what remained of their colonial empire. That turning- 
point in the modern annals of Spain caused a deep impression 
in the minds, not only of the governing classes of the country, 
but of the hard-working middle classes and of the masses them- 
selves. It was in some sort a stern submission to what fate had 
irremediably willed, and a determination to look upon the 
inevitable as a plausible opportunity for concentrating at home 
their energies and their resources of all kinds, both too long 
wasted in the useless struggle to retain their hold upon distant 
colonies in the New World and in the Far-Eastern archipelagoes. 
Almost immediately after conclusion of the peace treaty, first a 
few and then more and more Spaniards dared to speak out what 
at heart they felt, however sore and resentful—namely, that 
foreign and colonial foes had rendered Spain a service by ridding 
her of the colonies that hampered her revival in Europe and in 
fields of action and enterprise nearer home. This feeling spread 
widely among the masses and middle classes when they per- 
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ceived the first-fruits of the concentration of the resources and 
energies of the nation in Spain between 1899 and 1905. Much 
capital had flowed back from the former colonies, especially from 
Cuba and the Philippines, and promoted a rapid increase in 
enterprises of every kind—banks, financial establishments, mines, 
industries, syndicates, trusts, shipping—interests that, develop- 
ing, perhaps, too rapidly, were led to overproduction, and thus gave 
rise to local crises at Bilbao, Barcelona, Santander, Cadiz, Mala- 
ga. The rebound of the last year of the nineteenth century and 
of the first few years of the twentieth was a consequence also of 
the recovery of Spanish credit, effected by a vigorous reorganiza- 
tion of Spanish finance and budgets by the late Sefior Villa- 
verde, and by the gallant resolution with which Governments and 
Parliaments, backed by the press and public opinion, undertook to 
honor both the domestic engagements of Spain herself, and the 
engagements that resulted from saddling her treasury and 
budget with the debts of Cuba and the Philippines, and with the 
cost of the last and of previous civil wars in the lost colonies. 
The restoration of Spain’s credit abroad and at home, the suc- 
cessful levelling of her budgets with a surplus revenue annually 
of several millions of dollars since 1900, dispelled the fears of her 
native capitalists; and they too, large and small, came forward to 
invest in mines, banks, companies and railways, until the com- 
mon rate of interest of the state debts fell from over five per 
cent. to barely four, with a corresponding decline in the rate of 
capitalization of all Spanish securities in Paris, Brussels, Berlin, 
Madrid, Barcelona and Bilbao. 

It is interesting for Americans to notice that one of the 
features of the change coming over the Spanish people is their 
dignified and manful silence about their grievances in the near 
past against the United States and against their colonies. It is a 
rare occurrence nowadays to read any rancorous allusion in their 
press to what their country has suffered at the hands of the 
Anglo-Saxon Republic, and quite as rare to hear the United 
States, or even Cuba, reviled in the papers or in private conversa- 
tion. Indeed it is remarkable how impartially and kindly they 
have discussed and commented upon the policy of President 
Roosevelt, and how much they have praised his efforts to further 
peace between Russia and Japan. In the seme way, American 
citizens residing in the kingdom, or passing through it for travel 
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and study, have met with a courtesy, a hearty welcome, very 
seldom marred by suppressed animosity. No educated Spaniard, 
and not even humbler subjects of his Catholic Majesty, would 
have the stranger, the foreigner, believe for one moment that they 
could bemean themselves by departing from their national tradi- 
tions of hospitality and chivalrous politeness. The same treat- 
ment in this respect has been dealt to Americans of all ranks, 
and particularly to scientists, professors, students, even to busi- 
ness men, much as foreign competition is dreaded by Spanish in- 
dustries. The official representatives of the United States have 
fared equally well, after perhaps some distant courtesy, some cold- 
ness and slight boycotting at first, in social circles alone, and not 
in the official world or at Court and in Court circles. Few repre- 
sentatives of European Powers were more kindly welcomed by 
Madrid society than the last American Minister, Mr. Hardy, 
whose hospitable Legation was for several years quite a rendez- 
vous of the nobility, the gentry, the political and literary world. 
He always found successive Spanish Governments disposed to 
treat the United States, and American interests in general, as 
fairly as any great European Power. There is every reason to 
suppose that his recently appointed successor, Mr. Collier, will 
find as little difficulty as Mr. Hardy in consolidating the existing 
cordial relations between Spain and the United States. 

Many Spaniards have advocated, as the best means of develop- 
ing the relations between the States and Spain, an understanding 
or a treaty of reciprocity to increase commercial relations, which 
have certainly advanced in a remarkable way even without any 
treaty of commerce. Their contention is that, as the United 
States already ranks third, being second only to England and 
France, and far ahead of Germany, Italy, Belgium and Portugal, 
which come next, in the imports of the kingdom, the State De- 
partments of Washington and Madrid might concert some ar- 
rangements to enable American trade to compete still more 
effectively with the four last-mentioned nations, and even with 
England and France. These two countries are in possession 
of nearly three-fifths of the entire import trade, and of nearly 
half the export trade, of the Peninsula. The United States 
stands third in the imports cf Spain, with $23,700,000 according 
to Spanish statistics, but the United States has only a little more 
than $5,000,000 of Spanish exports. In this difference between 
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the American exports and imports in Spain lies the chief stimu- 
lus, on the Spanish side, for entering if possible into negotiations 
on the basis of reciprocal concessions. Their idea is that, as the 
American imports in the peninsula consist mostly of the raw ma- 
terials for Spanish industries, cotton alone having averaged as 
high as $18,000,000 out of the total, something could decidedly 
be done to open the Spanish markets to American manufactured 
goods and breadstuffs. Concessions might be obtained, if not to 
enable the American products to be on an equal footing with 
Spanish industries and agriculture, at least to improve their pros- 
pects in competition with the manufactured goods of European 
nations and with the agricultural products of nations like Rus- 
sia, Rumania and Turkey, that have so largely contributed in 
the last decade to make up the deficiencies of Spanish crops. The 
people and Government of Spain being so evidently willing to 
meet the United States half-way in any endeavor to promote more 
extensive commercial relations, it is only natural that they should 
evince a desire to improve their own exports to the American 
Republic. They are so well aware that the industries of their 
country, badly equipped and backward in methods and quality 
of production, could not for a long time dream of competing 
with American industries, that it is not in that direction that 
their demands for concessions would go. They are ambitious of 
developing the exports of the natural products of their soil, fruit 
of every kind and especially their wines, and their minerals. Al- 
ready, in the comparatively small figures of the Spanish exports 
to the United States, the products of their agriculture, barring 
breadstuffs, rank first; but they lament the insignificant propor- 
tion of their exports of wines to a country where they, rightly or 
wrongly, imagine they could find by degrees an outlet for the 
products of their vineyards,which very much exceed the necessities 
of the home consumption. They aspire to markets, not only in 
the United States, but also in the Spanish-American republics, 
for their cheap wines that are at present sent abroad to the value 
of $10,000,000; whereas, fifteen years ago, before the régime of 
treaties of commerce and free trade was replaced by reciprocal 
high protectionist tariffs, Spanish wines used to be exported annu- 
ally to the value of more than $75,000,000. In those days, France 
imported from fifty to sixty million dollars of common Spanish 
wines, to make up the deficiencies of her own vintages and to 
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fortify her own clarets, as the Spanish natural wines had a higher 
alcoholic strength than the French. Spaniards wish to find 
markets in America for their minerals, as they believe that, if 
such exports could be increased, the vast mineral wealth, lying 
waste owing to lack of native capital to work thousands of mines 
still untouched and owing to lack of proper roads and railways, 
might be utilized. It will suffice to point out that only 1,868 
mines are worked out of 25,000 known to exist and enrolled on 
the State registers of mining property. The subsoil of the Penin- 
sula is immensely rich in copper, coal, iron, lead, quicksilver 
and many other minerals. Foreigners, especially English, Bel- 
gians, French and Germans, are profitably working mines in 
several provinces near the coasts, Biscay, Santander, Huelva, 
Guipuzcoa, Almeria, Cartagena, where the foreign companies 
themselves have had, in no few instances, to imitate the native 
and construct their own narrow-gauge railways. 

Among the favorable conditions of the situation that might 
lead up to an understanding between the Madrid and Washington 
Governments to improve the commercial relations between the 
two countries, is the fact that the Liberal Party was called to the 
councils of the Monarchy in June last, and, having secured a 
majority in the general elections in September, it will undertake 
this winter the long-announced revision of the tariff. This re- 
vision had been mooted and prepared by the Conservative prede- 
cessors of the present Liberal Government. A series of sugges- 
tions, rather than absolute rules, for carrying out the revision of 
the tariff of 1892 has been drawn up by an official Junta, chiefly 
composed of well-known protectionists and of a very few moderate 
free-traders, presided over by Sefior Urzaiz, an ex-Finance Minis- 
ter of the Liberal Party. The suggestions of this Junta had been 
embodied in a project of revision by the late Conservative Minister 
of Finance, who was to have submitted it to the Cortes, when the 
Conservative Cabinet resigned in June and the Liberals came in 
and dropped the Conservative tariff revision plan. It stands to 
reason that, in the present state of cp:nion in Spain on economical 
and commercial questions, a tariff revision carried out under a 
Conservative and consequently ultraprotectionist Cabinet would 
have produced a tariff more protectionist than that of 1892, 
which is about to be reformed. Fortunately, however, the sug- 
gestions of the permanent Junta of tariff revision are such elastic 
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formulas that a Liberal Government, though by no means com- 
pletely free from protectionist influences, can shape the revision 
so as to make possible a policy compatible with a régime of trea- 
ties of commerce. Such is said to be the intention of the present 
Prime Minister, Don Eugenio Montero Rios, and of his Finance 
Minister, Don José Echegaray. During the summer, Montero 
Rios has assured the representatives of several foreign Powers 
that he proposes to make treaties of commerce with every country 
willing to respond to the advances the Spanish Government hopes 
to be able to make on the lines of reciprocal concessions, like those 
that some European Governments have made the basis of their 
recent commercial treaties. He added that he would first have 
to ask the Cortes for an authorization to carry out the contem- 
plated tariff revision, and that, as soon as the work of revision was 
over and the new tariff completed, he would be able to approach 
foreign Governments with a definitive basis for negotiations. 
These preliminaries would take up three or four months, but he 
expected to be ready for negotiations before March, 1906; and, in 
the mean while, there was nothing to prevent an exchange of views 
on the subject between Spain and other countries. He at the 
same time last summer allowed it to be known that the Liberal 
Government did not intend to be either absolutely protectionist 
or free-trader, but opportunist in tariff and treaty questions, his 
aim being to conciliate all interests—industries, agriculture and 
commerce. Afterwards, when the protectionists sent up a very 
influential deputation from Bilbao and Barcelona to deprecate any 
departure from the protectionist policy of the last fourteen years, 
he cleverly replied that the Government would certainly do its 
best to protect national products of every kind, and at the same 
time attend to the fostering of all other equally national interests. 
Everything tends to prove that Spain under a Liberal Government 
is about to enter upon a new stage of her commercial relations 
with other countries. It seems really a pity that such an oppor- 
tunity should be wasted by the State Department at Washington. 
Besides commercial considerations, it is to be observed that 
Spaniards point out that their desired extension of commercial 
intercourse between the two nations is sure to improve political 
relations, and certain to contribute to the visible subsidence of 
ill feeling and rancor against America in the hearts of the ma- 
jority of the people of Spain. 
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WasHINGTON, October, 1905. 

OutsmpE of President Roosevelt’s tour in a number of the 
Southern States, which, since it began, has absorbed to a large 
extent public attention, the most interesting topics of discussion 
in the Federal capital during the last thirty days have been the 
change in the position taken by the Administration toward Vene- 
zuela, and Secretary Taft’s announcement that, without waiting 
for the official report of the recent visit of inspection made to the 
Isthmus by the Canal Commission and consulting engineers, he 
should himself proceed forthwith to Colon in order to ascertain 
at first hand, and be able to tell Congress, just what there is to 
show for nearly ten million dollars that have been spent since 
our acquisition of the canal strip. As for the outcome of Judge 
Taft’s personal investigation, there will be time enough for dis- 
cussing it after it is officially set forth. Meanwhile, we content 
ourselves with saying that the Secretary will exhibit more than 
his usual ingenuity if he is able to discover an equivalent for the 
lavish disbursements made by the Canal Commission in the brief 
interval between the conveyance to us of the canal zone and the 
determination of the fundamental question whether we desire to 
build a sea-level canal or a canal with locks. That primary ques- 
tion is yet undecided, yet almost ten million dollars are gone. 
There is a strong and growing impression that the reconstructed 
Commission had better hurry up and define what kind of a canal 
they want to build, before calling on the Executive for an issue of 
bonds, or asking Congress for an additional appropriation. 

As for the entanglements of the United States and France with 
Venezuela, these have been to a large extent unravelled by the 
discovery that the New York and Bermudez Asphalt Company 
committed an act of incontrovertible treason against the Castro 
Administration, by contributing $100,000 to the cause of the 
revolutionists headed by General Matos. It was largely on the 
score of this act of treason that the company was adjudged by 
the highest Venezuela tribunal to have forfeited its franchise 
and other property. Our State Department, so long as it was 
practically guided by ex-Assistant Secretary Loomis, saw fit to 
pronounce ex parte the American company guiltless of the offence 
imputed to it, and demanded by a species of ultimatum that the 
Caracas Government should stultify itself by virtually declaring 
its highest Court unworthy of trust, through the submission of 
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a question involving an infringement of municipal law, and al- 
ready adjudicated by that tribunal, to arbitration. What would 
have been thought of the United States in Europe and Latin 
America, had we used our navy to extort compliance with this 
demand, and subsequently it had been proven that the American 
company had really committed the treason charged? That such 
proof would have been forthcoming we now know, for it has been 
furnished under oath by General Greene and General Andrews, 
both of whom have been Presidents of the New York and Bermu- 
dez Asphalt Company. It isa great pity that this testimony could 
not have been spread upon the record before our State Depart- 
ment was entrapped into an act of folly. 

Up to the point which the President has now reached in his 
tour through the South—at the hour when we write, he has tra- 
versed Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia and Florida, and has 
made a number of speeches—he has been received with an en- 
thusiasm which he scarcely can have expected, and has made a 
notable advance toward the accomplishment of his purpose, 
which was to assure to his policies and projects the support of 
the Southern people and of its representatives in both Houses 
of Congress. He had that support last year for his political rate- 
making project in the House of Representatives, and, if he can 
now obtain it in the Senate, it should probably avail, when we 
consider how considerable a personal following he possesses 
among Republican Senators, to secure for him ascendancy in the 
Upper Chamber also. This, undoubtedly, is the motive of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s present visit to the South. He wants to be President, 
not of a section, but of the whole Republic, and to acquire an 
influence such as has never been possessed by a Federal Executive 
since the beginning of Monroe’s second administration. That he 
is in a fair way to acquire it will seem a fair deduction from 
certain salient facts. 

In Richmond, which he reached at noon on October 18th, and 
where he remained some seven hours, he got a welcome which 
could scarcely have been more demonstrative and ardent, had he 
been an illustrious son of the Old Dominion. All the banks, fac- 
tories, shops and schools were closed, and 15,000 children joined 
in the greeting to the President. The speech which he read in 
Capitol Square called forth acclamations, and the remarks which 
he made at the luncheon given in his honor by the City of Rich- 
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mond were repeatedly interrupted by applause, the most striking 
outburst occurring when, mindful of the fact that he is a 
Georgian on the mother’s side, the President declared with 
earnestness that the men of Virginia had no more claim to kin- 
ship of feeling with Robert E. Lee and Stonewall Jackson than he 
himself had. Directing attention to the unique good fortune 
of the United States, Mr. Roosevelt pointed out that, whereas 
every other great war of modern times had left behind deep- 
rooted feeling of rancor to keep asunder the combatants, our 
Civil War had left to the sons and daughters of the men who 
fought, on whichever side they fought, the same right to feel the 
keenest pride in the great deeds alike of the men who fought on 
one side and of the men who fought on the other. He reminded 
his auditors how, in their own State, around Richmond, stretched 
battle-field after battle-field, rendered forever memorable by the 
men who counted death as but a little thing when weighed in the 
balance against doing their duty as it was given to them to see it. 
Mr. Roosevelt went on to say that, however great may be the meed 
of praise which is due the South for the soldierly valor displayed 
by her sons during the four years of war, even greater praise was 
due to her for what her people have accomplished in the ensuing 
forty years of peace. Only a heroic people could have battled 
triumphantly against the catastrophic conditions with which the 
people of the South found themselves confronted at the end of 
the Civil War. For forty years the South has made not merely 
a courageous, but at times a desperate, struggle for moral and 
material well-being. Extraordinary has been her success, and 
the President declared that all citizens of our common country 
should feel joy and pride in it; for any great deed done or any 
fine quality exhibited by one group of Americans must, of neces- 
sity, reflect credit upon all Americans. The effect produced on 
the general feeling of a conservative Southern community by 
Mr. Roosevelt’s visit to the capital of the defunct Confederacy, 
seems to have been summed up by an old citizen of Richmond, 
when he said that, while he and his neighbors had not liked the 
idea of the President dining with Booker Washington, they were 
disposed to forget that incident in the light of his great achieve- 
ments. Since that time, he said, the people of Richmond had 
come to look upon their present President as one of the greatest 
of all Americans; in other words, they had come to rank him 
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with Washington and Jefferson, which for Virginians is saying a 
great deal. 

In North Carolina, where October 19th was spent, the President 
visited seven towns, and made a somewhat prolonged sojourn at 
Raleigh, the State capital, where he made a second weighty ad- 
dress. After pointing out the high and honorable part which 
North Carolina had played in American history, he congratulated 
his hearers on the great industrial activity now shown in their 
commonwealth, an activity which, as many of our readers will 
doubtless be surprised to hear, has placed North Carolina second 
only to one other State in the number of its textile factories. 
He went on to felicitate his auditors on their recognition of the 
truth that material well-being, though indispensable as a founda- 
tion, can be at best only the groundwork upon which must be 
raised by education the superstructure of a higher life if a Com- 
monwealth is to stand. He was rejoiced, he said, to note the in- 
creasing care and attention applied to public instruction in North 
Carolina, which, evidently, was alive to the fact that education 
means the promotion, not only of productive industry, but of the 
good citizenship which rests on individual rights, and upon the 
thorough comprehension by each individual that he has not only 
rights but duties. 

A notable incident occurred subsequently at Durham, the home 
of Trinity College, the trustees of which, it may be remembered, 
not long ago upheld Professor John Spencer Bassett against 
United States Senator Simmons, who tried to have him expelled 
for asserting in a magazine article that Booker Washington was 
the greatest man, except Robert E. Lee, born in the South for a 
hundred years. After reading with a significant emphasis the 
clause from the Trinity College constitution which pledges the 
institution to inculcate a sincere spirit of tolerance, freedom from 
partisan and sectional strife, Mr. Roosevelt declared that he knew 
of no other college in the United States which had so nobly set 
forth as the object of its being the principles to which every seat 
of learning ought to be devoted. You stand, he told its trustees, 
professors and alumni, for academic freedom, for the right of 
private judgment, for the duty more incumbent upon the scholar 
than upon any other man, to tell the truth as he sees it; to claim 
for himself and to give to others the largest liberty in seeking 
the truth. Before he left the old North State, it became unmis- 
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takable that the President had made as profound an impression 
there as he had made upon Virginia. The Raleigh people de- 
clared that no crowd so large as that which there welcomed Mr. 
Roosevelt had ever been assembled anywhere in the commonwealth 
on any other occasion. A leading Democratic State official said: 
“We forgive President Roosevelt for all but one thing—you 
know what that is—and we will do our best to forget that. He 
has done greater things than any except two or three of our 
Presidents.” 

At Roswell, Georgia, where his mother, Martha Bullock, was 
born and passed her girlhood, Mr. Roosevelt spent the morning 
of October 20th, and reiterated what he has often said, that it is 
his very great good fortune to have the right to claim that his 
blood is half Southern and half Northern. He recalled that his 
mother’s two brothers had entered the Confederate navy, one of 
whom, the youngest officer aboard, fired the last shots from the 
“ Alabama,” when that cruiser was sunk by the “ Kearsarge,” 
while his elder brother, James Dunwoodie Bullock, rose to be an 
admiral, and, in the President’s opinion, came nearer than any 
other man to embodying in his personal character Thackeray’s 
beautiful conception of Colonel Newcome. 

Later in the day at Atlanta, in the Fair-grounds, where, it is 
computed, some thirty thousand people were assembled, the Presi- 
dent made a long speech, in the course of which several important 
topics were considered, to which we may invite attention on an- 
other occasion. We will merely mention here that, after he had 
set forth his views concerning corporations, emphasizing his 
belief in the necessity of controlling them, while, at the same time, 
recognizing the duty of giving wide scope to their activities, and 
after he had told his auditors not to accuse people of fraud 
hastily or without good cause, but to smite with the sword of 
Gideon those found guilty of corruption in public and private 
life, the outburst of prolonged cheers that followed was punctu- 
ated with a shout declaring, “ We want you for another term!” 
The President shook his head decisively. We have never doubted 
the sincerity of his expressed intention to leave the White House, 
for a term at all events, after March 4, 1909. Suppose, however, 
the Democracy of the South should join with the Republican 
party of the North in insisting upon keeping him in office. 
Would consistency compel him still to adhere to a refusal ? 
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SIncE commerce began, the great cities of the world were those that have dominated trade routes. 
The nations that have become powerful and have maintained their prestige for more than the life of 
some single conqueror or dynasty, founded so strongly by some one man’s individuality that the 
mere impetus given by him has kept them moving for generations along the groove he marked out ; 
the nations that have not owed their growth to such temporary advantages as this are those whose 
commerce has been chief. It has been so from the dawn of history; look down the ages and note the 
procession—the monarchies of the East, Rome, Carthage, Venice, the cities of Holland, England, 
and the United States. In our own country the cities that have grown most remarkably and have 
gathered to themselves the fruits of the industry of the nation are those along natural trade routes. 
Aside from New York and Chicago and the newer cities of the Pacific, which instantly spring into mind 
as examples of this fact, are those of the lakes. No such advance was shown in the decade prior to 
the last census as that of the galaxy of cities along the eastern lakes—Cleveland, Buffalo, and Detroit. 
The reason is plain; it is the trade of the great watercourses. As the great western portions of our 
country increase in population and needs the western cities show the same phenomena of growth as 
those farther east; and as the Orient swings into line with the dawning of a new era for Asia, the 
Pacific coast will rival the Atlantic in the importance of its centers of population and the wealth of its 
municipalities. 

Such a hasty sketch as this is necessary to understand the position of cities in the interior of Amer- 
ica whose geographical situation is along trade routes—indeed, along the greatest and most remark- 
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able avenues for commerce the world has ever seen. The great lakes of America give to cities 1400 
miles inland a position equivalent to that of those along the Atlantic seaboard. The head of naviga- 
tion on Lake Superior is connected to the sea by watercourses through which ships of large tonnage 
can take their unruffied way. True, it is not yet possible for the largest lake ships to move direct to 
the sea or to land cargoes on the coast of Europe without intermediate rehandling, but all these things 
are coming as needs increase and the nation awakes to the possibilities of its channels for commercial 
advancement. 

Duluth stands 1400 miles from the sea, but connected with it by continuous waterways. For 
1000 miles of this distance ships as large as most of those traversing the oceans freely pass. At Duluth 
is a harbor where the navies of the nations may swing easily at anchor. There is no other such harbor 
on the inland seas. Nature, as though it had recognized the needs of a far future, laid out its lines on 
a grand scale and placed the opportunities at hand that man might easily recognize them and quickly 
take advantage of his position. Two transcontinental lines of railway reach from Duluth to the north 
Pacific, to that part of the occidental coast of the United States where growth is most marked and 
from which the distance to the Orient is least. Another will soon have its direct connection from this 
city to the western ocean. Roads reach to all the West and Southwest, and there are more than 8000 
miles of railway directly tributary to the head of Lake Superior. More roads are coming in, and the 
indications are that within the next two or three years there will be a more vigorous campaign of railway 
building in this part of the Northwest, focussing at the head of Lake Superior, than since the first ad- 
venturous and experimental roads sought deep water here. These lines are here for the reason that 
Duluth is a natural distributing-point, dominating a trade route for a great, prosperous and growing 
region, of vast size and filled with the materials of commerce. 

It is hard to state the commercial position of Duluth without dealing in superlatives; and the 
glittering generality, though it has its place, is more than matched by the hard fact of proved figure. 
There is a streak of imagination in the successful man, in the great engineer, the pathfinder, the rail- 
way builder, that nerves him on to great deeds, and places him in the category of the prophets. It 
is the imaginative man who launches out, spreads his sails on untried waters and makes a haven for 
himself in the newer West. It is the imaginative man who alone can appreciate the meaning of the 
facts of Northwestern commerce, that marshal themselves in vast figures and stun the ordinary ob- 
server by their very magnitude and preposterous sound. 

Immediately surrounding Duluth are the most important virgin pine forests yet remaining on 
the American continent east of the Rocky Mountains. There is an annual cut of white pine in this 
district of about a billion feet. In these forests are the largest amounts of pulp-wood of which American 
archives have record. There are in addition immense quantities of other woods, all useful and all 
sure to be required. Immediately at Duluth is being developed one of the most important water- 
powers on the continent, second, indeed, only to that of Niagara. What can one not see in the com- 
bination of these facts, the raw material and the cheap power, if he has the prophetic instinct, the 
imaginative mind, in the slightest degree? The millions of acres of these lands suitable for agriculture 
have been passed over by the settler seeking an easy place to found his home; he has gone farther, to 
where he might put in his plow and secure his crop ina few months. It costs time and money to clear 
and cultivate these forests, but now that the Western cheap lands have been taken up, the settler is 
flocking to this region and finding that the lands he spurned are as fruitful as those he desired. North- 
ern Minnesota and the adjacent regions of Wisconsin are sure to support as large a population as the 
average farming districts of the West, and at no distant day. 

The raw materials of business, the sinews of commerce, are the products of mine, and forest and 
field. It is generally known that the county of which Duluth is the seat and metropolis, the county 
that is peculiarly tributary to the city by reason of its geographical situation and the railway con- 
nections therewith, is the chief center of the-iron-mining industry, not only of America, but of the 
world. More iron ore is mined in St: Louis County, to which reference is made, than in any nation on 
the globe, except possibly Germany, and it is possible this may be surpassed the present year. Nearly 
fifty-five per cent. of the iron mined in the United States is from this county, and finds its way to 
furnaces through Duluth and adjacent harbors. On account of the superior quality of this ore the 
fifty-five per ¢ cent. mined here makes seventy-five per cent. of the nation’s steel. There are reserves 

athe ground in this county that will maintain mills and furnaces of the United States 
,and these can be mined and transported at so low a cost that their fortunate owners 
is to seek deposits of mineral elsewhere. No districts in the world are so famed for their 
quantity, t ir quality and their cheapness of production as the Mesabi and Vermilion iron ranges, 
both in St. Louis County. This source of wealth is one whose beneficent influence will smooth the ways 
of trade and manufacturing for generations, and he must needs be a man of imagination and far-sighted- 
ness who can foresee what it may ultimately mean. Coupled with the vast needs of the West, grow- 
ing every year, even now tremendous, this source of supply, and the power generated here by water 
that may be combined with it, form a most potent influence. The manufacture of iron has already 
begun in Duluth, under favorable auspices and with excellent success, and it needs but time and the 
continued prosperity of the West to bring it to a state of the utmost importance. 
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The vast fields of the fertile Northwest, of the Dakotas, Minnesota, Montana and other states rich 
in the products of the soil, are tributary to Duluth as a market, and annually send their surplus prod- 
ucts this way. In the present crop year there will be handled, through the Duluth Board of Trade and 
the mills and elevators operated in this city, not far from 100,000,000 bushels of grains, including 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, and flax. Duluth is the largest market for flax, and is the leading shipping: 
market in America for spring wheat and oats. This business focuses at this city, and draws here as 
the sun’s rays are drawn together at the center of the burning-glass. Here the goods of the mighty 
West meet the commerce of the East, and here the trading is done. 

At this time a water-power development that has attracted the attention of capitalists and engineers: 
the country over is taking place here, and under the control of local people. On account of the: 
peculiar configuration of the head of the lakes there is opportunity to drop sheer down the drainage 
of 2500 square miles of forest and farm land from a height of nearly 400 feet to a point so near the 
center of the city that the force thus generated can be easily and economically transported anywhere 
within its confines. There is a possibility of generation up to 200,000 horse-power by this power, and 
the first installation, amounting to 30,000 horse-power, is now going on. It willbe ready for work. 
within the coming twelve months. The company undertaking this great enterprise has made 2 
schedule of rates so reasonable that coal will be eliminated as a power factor and manufactories will 
be enabled to save a large portion of their cost of operation. This will doubtless attract large manu- 
factories in many different lines, for which the West will furnish the raw material and both East and 
West will be the market. Cheap power, combined with cheap iron ore and timber, low cost of trans- 
portation in every direction and a rapidly growing population in all the tributary country fills a hand 
of unexampled opportunity. 

Any young city, striving for place and endeavoring to make itself known, is always an appanage 
of the older East, of the wealthier communities that are behind it. This was for years the condition of 
Duluth. It was the East that owned the trading privileges of the city, that loaned it money, that 
operated its ships and its factories, that bought and sold its lands and city property, that collected. 
its rents and grew fat upon them. This is changing. Ina multitude of cases it has changed. Duluth 
is now rich and powerful enough to be its own lender, and the interest payments are made at home. 
A few years ago there were no ships owned or operated in the city; all the enormous lake commerce: 
originating here was carried on vessels owned along Lake Erie, chiefly at Cleveland. But that situa- 
tion is changed; Duluth builds her own ships. Of the vessel tonnage of the lakes, most of which a few 
years ago was of Cleveland hail, there is now more hailing from Duluth than from any other port. 
Half a million tons of the most modern and iargest shipping on the lakes now puts Duluth as its home 
port. The leadership in lake marine improvements, the largest ships, the most up-to-date equip- 
ment are by Duluth ship-owners. 

With the increase in traffic by lake has come the proper equipment of the harbor. There are 
forty miles of frontage in the safe harbor of the head of Lake Superior, stretching from the base of 
Minnesota Point along the shores of the bay and lower St. Louis River to the southern entrance from 
the lake at Allouez Bay. Along this frontage are the termini of a dozen railroads; ore docks that ship 
in 1905 13,000,000 tons, all from the Mesabi Range; elevators that willdn the crop year handle not 
far from 100,000,000 bushels of grain, the surplus crop of three great states; coal docks that will 
receive 4,000,000 tons of fuel, the supply for the people and the steam plants of the Northwest; mills 
that will cut hundreds of million feet of white pine lumber for the Eastern trade; wholesale houses 
whose trade extends from the shore of Lake Superior to that of the Pacific, and from southern California 
to Alaska and the British Northwest; scores of manufactories whose market is not !ocal, but is in broad 
lines bounded only by the territory to be more cheaply reached from this city than from other im- 
portant centers; there are iron furnaces, foundries, mills and shops, coke, gas, tar, and by-product 
factories; flour mills with annual capacity for 3,000,000 barrels, and a multitude of smaller industries 
that are growing with the passing years. It is estimated that not less than $25,000,000 have 
been invested in the live industries of the harbor front, the docks, piers, mills, elevators and other- 
similar facilities for handling rapidly and cheaply the commerce originating here. There can 
be no more instructive jaunt than a trip around the harbor front from the Duluth entry, at the 
upper end of Minnesota Point. around the bay to the new government works at the entrance at 
the lower end of the point. 

In the past few years Duluth has been growing rich in money; the wealth passing through its 
hands is contributing more and more to its own advancement. It has been fortunate in that its people 
have been owners of vast pine forests at a time when the worth of pine has been appreciated, and 
during which period stumpage has risen from $1 and $2 per thousand to $7 and $8. It has been 
doubly fortunate in that it has had at its door the Mesabi Range, with its fabulous wealth in iron, 
waiting merely the hand of man to develop more ore than was ever shown in any similar period in the 
world’s history. Millions have poured into its coffers through this development. It has been, once 
more, fortunate in its ownership of rich copper-mines in the far Southwest and in Montana, mines that 
are already pouring wealth into the city and will pay millions to its people in dividends during the 
coming years. It has been again fortunate in that the value of its farm Jands has been understood 
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and appreciated of late, and that its people have been owners of vast tracts, not only here, but in other 
parts of the Northwest, at a time when the profits to such owners have been figured in the millions. 
A group of ten Duluth banks twelve years ago held deposits of less than their capital stocks; to-day 
the banks of the city hold from eight to ten times their capital. One of the banks of the city has the 
largest percentage of surplus to capital of any in the West. This abundance of cash is of the utmost 
importance to the city’s growth and expansion. 

As a result of this increasing wealth, the beautification of Duluth goes on apace. Its park system 
has possibilities that are not appreciated by its own people. Its terrace drive, hung high above the 
level of Lake Superior, upon a beach that was once the shore of the glacial lake, winding in and out 
over the city, and giving the most superior views of harbor and lake, industrial life and quiet river; 
its several stream caiions connecting the terrace with the lower part of the city, all improved for 
driving and the accommodation of the public. All through the residence districts of the city there 
has been, in the past few years, a great improvement in the appearance of ‘Shings, and the city now 
presents quite a finished and prosperous look. 

As a place for residence, Duluth has advantages that are worth serious consideration. In public 

health it is conceded to be a most advantageous city, for its death rate is lower than that of any 
place in the United States of its size or larger. It is usually entirely free from serious contagious 
disease, and there are many times during the year when there are absolutely no cases of the kind. 
This is a most remarkable statement, but is taken from the authorities. Its pure water, for Duluth 
has at its feet the largest reservoir of the purest drinking-water in the civilized world—the great basin 
of Lake Superior—and takes its supply far from possible contamination; its ozonic atmosphere, coming 
from off 400 miles of forest or 500 miles of lake; its perfect drainage, for the city is built upon a hill, 
all combine to make its health of the best. It is of size that draws attractions that are among the 
best, and it has a musical and literary circle noted for the excellence of its performance and the 
wideness of its culture. Duluth has spent $350,000 in the construction of its splendid central high- 
school, and some of its grade-school buildings have cost from $100,000 to $125,000. The excellence 
of its system of public instruction is famed throughout the Northwest. Its 13,000 school children are 
well housed and well taught, its school books are free, and there are libraries in every school. There are 
public kindergartens and manual-training schools, and the study of the sciences receives especial at- 
tention. Of churches it has no lack; there are 75 of them in homes of their own, as well as many more 
with building-plans not yet fulfilled. Its public library has 50,000 volumes, and it is about to erect a 
$150,000 Y.M.C. A. home. Duluth also boasts of its Commercial Club, an organization for the 
promotion of the city’s welfare, having a membership of over 1000 of our best business and profes- 
sional men, occupying a club building modern in all its appointments, and likewise takes an 
advanced position in all matters pertaining to the development of the city and the surrounding 
resources. In addition to its many lines of railways there are daily departures and arrivals of 
passenger ships for ports along the lakes as far as Buffalo. It is,in short, an attractive and 
progressive city, unique in many ways and a delightful, attractive and healthful place of residence, 
whose future is bright and whose trade relations are of the broadest nature. 
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Why is real estate in Duluth a good investment? This is the question we have been asked to 
answer in this article. 

Some wise man, years ago, said: ‘‘ Where cargoes break bulk, there men build a city.” The 
millions of tons of freight that each year are handled through the port of Duluth must of necessity 
break bulk and be transshipped from rail to lake, if eastward bound, and from lake to rail if westward 
bound. Partly because of this men have built here a great city—great in the volume of its present 
commercial transactions, and greater in the certainty of occupying in the near future an even more 
important place in transcontinental traffic. 

From the report of the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, we learn that the total 
imports and exports at the port of New York for the year ending June 30, 1903, amounted to 10,921,- 
000 tons, and from the same source we find that the actual number of tons of freight received and 
shipped at the port of Duluth (including its sub-port, Two Harbors, which ships only freight originat- 
ing in this county), for the calendar year 1903, amounted to 23,953,477, and this during a season of 
navigation of approximately eight months, against New York’s twelve months. 

The principal considerations in the purchase of real estate are safety and probable profit to be 
derived from the investment. Both of these factors are determined, more ci less, by the uses to which 
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the property purchased may be put. What furnishes uses for property is population, and population 
includes and originates business. Business and pleasure induce population; and location, natural re- 
sources and trade routes bring business. 

Duluth’s location is at the axis of a circle that embraces the greatest four iron ranges in the world. 
On one range alone, the Mesabi, there are known to exist at the present time over one thousand 
million tons of merchantable iron ore. Within this circle is also a timbered territory of an extent 
sufficient to keep the saw-mills of the whole Duluth district busy for many years to come in manu- 
facturing lumber. A large agricultural community, owning and living on the finest quality of grass, 
grain, and vegetable raising land, is within this circle, there being in the county of St. Louis alone over 
twenty thousand farming residents. ; 

We have tributary to us greater mining districts than any other city in this country, except per- 
haps Denver. A greater lumber industry is centered here than in any other city except Minneapolis; 
a greater trade with the Orient than any other city except Seattle; a greater hydro-electrical power 
development than any other city except Buffalo, which has the power of Niagara Falls; and our 
grain business employs in this harbor twenty-three elevators with a capacity of over thirty-four mill- 
ion bushels, making Duluth the largest primary grain market in the world. In the case of each of the 
other cities mentioned, the business referred to in connection with it was the primary cause of its 
existence and growth. This being so, how much more may Duluth expect, having, as it certainly has, 
a happy and fortunate combination of all of these lines of commercial activity. The present and ulti- 
mate result is as certain as the succession of the seasons. 

In trade routes we are several hundred miles nearer the great markets of the western United States 
and the Orient than is our principal rival in the wholesale and jobbing business—Chicago. We have 
direct lines of communication between the Orient, over as many transcontinental trunk lines as any 
city in the United States, except perhaps Chicago. This in connection with our lake traffic to and 
from all lake ports, and cur great harbor, with its wharves equipped with the most modern loading and 
unloading machinery, gives us a trade advantage amounting to many thousands of dollars each year. 

One of the direct results of the location of this city at the point of junction of these great trade 
routes has been the establishment here of many manufacturing enterprises, including blast-furnaces, 
coke ovens, tar-product plants and countless others of large and small size, and they are able to get 
their products to the markets of the world at fair rates in competition with any of the other great 
manufacturing centers of the United States. 

Basing a conclusion on the foregoing statements of facts, can any one doubt for a moment the 
safety of a wise real-estate investment in such a city, and is not even the greatest unbeliever con- 
vinced that Duluth real estate carefully bought can be put to a host of uses, safe and profitable? 
Duluth is sound, clear to the core, and the wise man puts his money into sound enterprises, hence 
judicious investments of money in Duluth, and in its real estate, are sound and wise. 
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